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When Seconds Count... 


© 1946, T. 1. N. Co. 


Whether you’re dialing your doctor in the 
deep of night...or squeezing a last-minute 
call into a busy day ... you'll get the right 
number faster, because of Nickel. 


In the matter of seconds it takes to pick 
up the receiver, dial a number, and reach 
your party ... 5,000 different contacts are 
often made to locate the right line. 


And helping select the right line from 
the web of connecting links .. . instantly, 
unerringly, automatically ...is Your Un- 
seen Friend, Nickel. 


Taking instructions from your dial, like 
automatic operators, are intricate switch- 
ing mechanisms. And helping carry out 
their bidding are millions of Nickel-silver 
springs, which make and break contacts 
until clear lines have been found. 


Flexing thousands of times a day, these 
springs must not fail. They must keep 

















Your “Unseen Friend’ Helps Get the Number Fast 


their “springiness” ... must withstand at- 
mospheric corrosion ... and must possess 
good electrical properties. That’s why 
they’re made of an alloy containing Nickel. 


In countless other ways ... from the 
Nickel in giant power shovels to the Nickel 
in your wrist watch ... this versatile metal 
is Your Unseen Friend. 


“Unseen,” because it is usually combined 
with other metals to form Nickel alloys, 
like Nickel-silver and stainless steel, that 
fight fatigue, corrosion, and wear. Your 
“friend,” because it helps bring you the 
comforts and necessities of modern life. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


AM, Nickel 


...Your Unseen Friend 
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Every pin an immediate source of ‘|: 
supply for quality lubricants and fuels 


More than 2300 Wholesale Supply Points 


to serve all your plants 


One Purchase Agreement — for all your 
plants, wherever located — is more economical, 
more efficient through centralized control of 
purchasing. 


Insuring you uniform quality lubricants and 
fuels, and so, uniform performance and full oper- 
ating efficiency from all your equipment plus... 
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The Texas Company 


wherever located 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication 
Engineers to cooperate in increasing output, 
reducing costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 Wholesale Supply Points — or write to 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York. ' 










—in all 
48 States 











THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 


What is it that brings one man success in life, and mediocrity or failure to his brother? 
It can’t be mental capacity. There is not the difference in our mentalities that is indicated by 


the difference in performance. 


The answer is, some men succeed because they cheerfully pay the price of success while others, 
though they claim ambition and a desire to succeed, are unwilling to pay that price. 


THE PRICE OF SUCCESS IS—- 


To use all your courage to force yourself to con- 
centrate on the problem in hand; to think of it 
deeply and constantly; to study it from all angles, 
and to plan ahead. 


To have a high and sustained determination to 
achieve what you plan to accomplish, not only 
when conditions are favorable to its accomplish- 
ment, but in spite of all adverse circumstances 
which may arise. 


To refuse to believe that there are any circum- 
stances sufficiently strong to defeat you in the 
accomplishment of your purpose. 


Hard? Of course. That’s why so many men never 
reach for success, yield instead to the siren call of 
the rut and remain on the beaten paths that are 
for beaten men. Nothing of note has ever been 
achieved without constant endeavor, some pain 
and ceaseless application of the lash of ambition. 


That’s the price of success. Every man should 
ask himself: Am I willing to endure the pain of this 
struggle for the rewards and the glory that go with 
achievement? Or shall I accept the uneasy and in- 
adequate contentment that comes with mediocrity? 
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If you are willing to pay the price of success, 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute can help you 
chart your course and supply the knowledge of 
business fundamentals that is necessary for well- 
rounded executive competence. 


Since 1909 more than 430,000 men have bene- 
fitted by the Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service, including many of the nation’s fore- 
most businessmen and industrialists. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s story is summed 
up in a 64-page booklet—“FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS.” A copy is offered, without cost, to 
anyone who is interested. Every business head and 
ambitious employee within his organization will 
want to read it. Simply send in the coupon below. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 505.71 West 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 505, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Streec, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


FORBES 
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WHAT'S AHEAD 


BANKER TO RAILROADER 


When one of America’s top-flight bankers 
shifts his energies from finance to railroad- 
ing, there’s not only a story behind the 
move—there’s also a significant reason. We'll 
bring you both the story and the reason in 
an exclusive article in our January 15 issue. 

The man in question—we can’t reveal his 
name until the story actually appears—is, at 
present, chairman of the board of a three- 


billion-dollar New York bank. On January 


15, the date of our next issue, he leaves his 
banking post to make the policies of one 
of the country’s leading railroads his major 
occupation. 

Watch for this exclusive story—in the 
next issue of ForBES. 


YOUR LABOR RELATIONS 


Labor turnover, like history, is repeating 
itself. As in wartime, until manpower regu- 
lations tightened the strings on job-jumping, 
employees are again showing a tendency 
towards occupational wanderlust. 

To some degree, the present high rate of 
worker-quits is again due to the influx of 
marginal manpower—women who have nev- 
er worked before, older people and veterans 
who haven’t yet found their industrial 
niches. And labor pirating is also a con- 
tributing factor. 

But there are also other causes for cur- 
rent high turnover rates—in-plant irritations 
that spark an employee’s decision to punch 
out his time-card atnd not return. How to 
eliminate these causes and stabilize your 
work-force forms the subject of a timely 
and important labor relations article in our 
next issue. 

Authored by Lawrence Stessin, Forses’ 
Labor Editor, it’s full of practical pointers 
on a topic of vital importance to every com- 
pany. Don’t miss it. It contains a sound, 
tested formula for reducing turnover in your 
plant and stabilizing your labor force. 


ALSO SCHEDULED 


Other big features slated for our January 
15 issue include an interpretation of the 
latest developments from Washington} mar- 
ket forecasts by Forses’ staff of financial 
experts; B. C. Forbes’ predictions and com- 
ments on the business scene; an Opportu- 
nity story on a fast-growing branch of the 
automobile business; a round-up of new 
business ideas, trends and conditions; the 
latest trends in aviation; pertinent extracts 
from both the labor and the foreign press; 
a list of useful and informative booklets on 
a variety of subjects; and many other timely, 
useful and significant features. 


COMING 


In an early issue we'll bring you a hard- 
hitting story by the head of one of the 
world’s foremost public relations men. Watch 
for it. It’s full of straight talk for business 
executives. The subject? Public relations. 
The theme? Vital aspects of industrial pub- 
lic relations which have been sadly neg- 
lected by hundreds of businesses. 













Countin’ up for 1946 


It would take a lot of fingers (and toes) to count up 
how much the Bell System accomplished in 1946 — 
the busiest year in our whole history. 

3,300,000 telephones added 

25,000,000 more calls a day handled 


$700,000,000 new equipment made and installed to 
expand and improve your service 





160,000 net increase in employees—total now 640,000 
$400,000,000 increase in payroll 


120,000 war veterans reinstated and employed since 


V-J Day 








The story of the year was one of determined progress, 
despite shortages and many post-war problems. And 
most calls went through fast. 


For 1947, the Bell System aims to 
go forward to still better service for 
more and more people. 


























BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Knowledge of Your 


Job Accounts for 
Only 15% of Your 
Success... 


What's the 
Other 85%? 


New Booklet "The Art of 
Being a Boss" Tells AW! 








ey 32-page booklet, "THE ART OF 
BEING A BOSS," by Howard Stephenson, 
gives specific pointers for increasing your chances 
of advancement in present jo e job ahead! 


You'll find scores of hints on how to make your direction 
of other workers smoother, easier, more productive. You'll 
discover definite pitfalls to avoid in taking over a new 
job. You'll learn what to strive for in your dealings with 
others. You'll receive specific pointers on how to develop 
your administrative ability. 

Send for your copy of "THE ART OF BEING A 
BOSS"—tfodey. Simply clip and return this ad with 
only 25¢ te: B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., 












2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Prediction: No serious depression thi; 
year. 


After some wobbliness, great activity 
for at least two years. 





Foregoing predicated on assumption 
Congress will curb union overlordism, 
abuses. 


World is crying loudly for U. S. prod. 


ucts. 
Means for payment adumbrated. 


Building soon will blossom. 










Guess: Russia will continue to becom 
more tractable. 





Private letters from British friends 
call food, other conditions, worse tha 
during war. 


Socialist Government disappoints. 


Without strikes, how auto output wesl 
boom! 







C1O’s demand—skyrocketing wages 
no increase in prices—is untenable. 


Moderation pays. 


Shipping is steaming towards nor 
malcy. 










SEC legislation needs amending. Con 
gressional action probable this year 


ICC needs overhauling. 


Labor’s picture of fabulous corport 
tion profits is askew. 


1946 dividends fell below 1941. 


Outlook is the iniquitous double # 
ing of dividends will be abolished. 


Forecast: Interest rates will stifie 
gilt-edged corporate bonds ease. 


Running a business, big or little, 3 
no picnic these turbulent times. 


South America is ripening for a boo® 
Worst menace, inflation. 








INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 











A healthy, happy, prosperous New Y 
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Guarded optimism for the New Year prevails in Washington, tempered chiefly by the pros- 
pect of another labor-management tug-of-war during the next 3-4 months. IF that hurdle 
gan be cleared without serious consequences, 1947 should be a "banner" instead of a 
"bust" year . . . despite other danger signs. , 


Worry #1--another round of crippling industry-wide strikes--is closely linked to 
Worry #2--inflated prices. Belief is that if production can be maintained full blast, 
prices will ease and the nation's industrial machine will hit on all cylinders. Read- 
justment involved in a downward price trend need not be serious enough to affect the 
economy as a whole. 


PLUS signs for ‘47: 

1. Production potential unequalled in peacetime history, with supply of many 
bottleneck items due to increase with each passing month. 

2. Employment at a new peak level with wages unsurpassed. 

3. Free economy fast emerging as a reality as the Administration and Congress vie 
to decontrol first. ’ 

4. Foreign relations somewhat improved. 








MINUS signs in addition to strikes and prices include continued material shortages in 
key lines, possibility of a legislative stalemate if promised White House-Congress co- 
operation fails to materialize. 





CONSTRUCTION industry should be a '47 bellwether. Last year's $10 billion total should 
be topped by at least 50%. (Wartime peak of $13.4 billion-in '42 compared with peace- 
time record of $11.5 billion back in '26.) New emphasis on apartments in housing field 
will allow non-residential building to boom. 








GWYNNE BILL to outlaw back-pay claims after 2 years and protect employers who act in 
good faith will be "must" legislation for the new Congress. Union demands aggregating 
many billions threaten widespread bankruptcy. Uncle Sam might have to repay war con- 
tractors several billions unless the law is changed to limit retroactive wage payments 
under the Supreme Court's new definition of "work." 











STREAMLINING of Congress should lead to greater efficiency during the new session. 
Legislators will have more time to devote to major problems, better staff work by 
well-paid assistants, a shorter work year. Not all reforms included in Reorganization 
Act voted last Summer will be put into effect immediately, but enough key provisions 
have bi-partisan support to insure improved performance. 





Note: Anti-lobbying provisions of the new, law may boomerang. Some lobbyists 
are turning it to advantage by registering, then attracting new business by advertis- 
ing “accredited by Congress." 


VETERANS' COSTS will exceed $7 billion in fiscal '47--about one-fifth of all government 
expenditures. Even without new legislation for which vet organizations will campaign 
Strongly, the total will climb to over $8 billion the following year. (Continued on page 9) 
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AUTOMOTIVE With 1946 output less than half of planned production, the industry 

goes into a new year facing another series of wage demands, imply- 
ing possible strikes, that may well put a damper on 1947 production. Moreover, 
materials supply picture will bulk large in determining future production. Here's 
the outlook for some key items: Sheet steel--more by mid-1947, if steel indus- 
try's expansion programs are completed; pig iron--shortages expected to last 
through the Spring; copper--no relief expected for at least six months; lead-- 
limited supplies; tin--same story. 






HOUSING The veteran's housing problem for 1947 remains the same as in 1946--some 

way must be found of putting rental housing within his financial reach, 
One result of Government's program so far, in opinion of observers, is to make 
the veteran absorb the present inflation in housing costs....Watch for an in- 
dustry-engineered housing program to be presented soon as one answer to the 
demand for quality homes at reduced cost. It will bring together a large nunber 
of money-Saving ideas which have been developed and tested in the past, but have 
not yet been combined into a workable plan. 


INSURANCE Encouraging post-war investment trend: There's a reduced volume of 

life insurance funds flowing into government bonds, accompanied by a 
increased flow of such funds into private enterprise. However, percentage of 
assets invested in Federal obligations is still about 44%, more than double the 
last pre-war year. 


RETAILING Retailers are learning that purchasing power isn't’ inexhaustible, that 

consumers do care what the price is. Result: Increasing resistance 
to too-high prices, expectation that 1947 will see the end of frantic, indiscrin 
inate buying on the part of the public. Trade leaders are now urging a res- 
toration of sound buying and merchandising policies to avoid inventory losses 
during the coming year. . 


RUBBER Though the industry produced a record volume of peacetime goods in 1946, 

pent-up demand for its products is expected to prolong shortages through 
this year. For example, a more adequate supply of tires is not anticipated be- 
fore mid-1947, while it will be many more months before depleted retail stocks’ 
of footwear and clothing are brought back to normal levels. Industrial products, 
such as belting and hose, are expected to remain in short supply throughout the 
year. ...Forecast: Watch for 1947 use of natural rubber to exceed that of syn- 
thetic by a slight margin for the first time in four years. 


PETROLEUM Optimistic outlook: The industry is revising its estimates upwards for 

1947 business. One proviso: If and when motor car and truck output 
really get going. Satisfactory year: 1946 witnessed the greatest production of 
crude oil in 87 years, featured an unprecedented demand for petroleum products, 
contrary to previous expectations. 


CREDIT Significant: Term loans to small business are rapidly becoming a major 
8 
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"phase of some banks’ 


' profitable use for their funds. 






instalment lending 
activities. Profitable future? With 
90% of the nation's business men re- 
ported as preferring to deal with their 
local banks, some of the more than 
10,000 bankers throughout the nation 


planning to engage in instalment finance 


feel that they have found a safe and 
They 
recognize, however, the hazards in this 
field, realize that mere "volume" 
business is no substitute for "common 
sense" in instalment lending. 

AVIATION Inability to get into mass 
production has restricted 
wider use of the helicopter. But while 
it has failed to realize earlier pre- 
dictions of family flying from backyard 
airports, it's headed right now for 
essential services in mail, cargo and 
passenger transportation, supplementing 
regular air transport facilities.... 
Market uncertainties have postponed con- 
struction of smaller size air transports 
of progressive design, originally 
planned for use in feeder lines. The 
CAB has approved an aggregate mileage 
much smaller than anticipated, with 
route certificates on a temporary, 
three-year basis only. Result: Few 
lines are in a position to comit them- 
selves beyond immediately available 
equipment, chiefly surplus Army planes. 
AGRICULTURE 1947 balance sheet: Credit 
Side--high consumer in- 
comes, population increase; debit side-- 
reduction in military lend-lease and 
foreign relief needs, greater quantity 
and variety of goods bidding for the 
consumer's dollar. 





SIDELIGHTS Watch for a continued high 
rate of load growth in the 
power industry, at almost double the 
pre-war normal annual increase of 3 to 
4%... .War=-prominent triple alloy 
Steels, containing nickel, chromium and 
molybdenum, have left their mark on 
peacetime production. Their tonnages 
Still represent the largest of any 
Single class of engineering alloy 
Steels. ...Foreign exporters may lose 
their American market for botanicals. 
Why? Plagued by the high cost, short 
Supply and poor quality of these crude 
drugs, we're learning to produce them 
ourselves. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 7) 


CIO's legislative program for the New Year 
shows no signs of having been tailored to 
fit the Republican Congress. Key pro= 
posals: 


1. Tax reform, including reduced 
rates for low income brackets, increased 
exemptions, continuance of present corpo= 
rate rates, elimination of excise taxes. 


2. Minimum wage for all workers 
upped to 65¢-75¢. 





3. Fair employment practices guar-= 
anteed by Federal law. 





4. Anti-trust program reinvigorated. 





5. Price protection for farmers. 


6. Reinstatement of veterans’ hous—— 
ing program, plus passage of Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft public housing bill. 


7. Extended social security, public 
health and medical care as provided in 
Wagner=Murray-Dingell bill. 





8. Rent ceilings to be continued 
without increases. 





MARKET PATTERN is undergoing significant 
East-to-West shift. Analysis of building 
permits show California and Texas leading 
"go West" trend. Regions in which a greater 
share of new dwellings are being erected 
than in '41: Pacific, West South Central, 
Mountain, West North Central. 





ANNUAL WAGE guarantee being demanded by 





‘numerous CIO unions in '47 contract nego= 


tiations will also be debated in Congress. 
Sen. O'Mahoney will introduce a bill to 
encourage adoption of the scheme through 
tax concessions to employers in such basic 
fields as coal and steel. 


Feu (bb 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 




















, “WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


act ee Peal BY THE EDITORS 
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How U. S. Can Help Self, World 


“The United States can best serve her own interests and 
the interests of the world by doing everything possible to 
enable other countries to expand production as quickly as 
feasible.” 

This was impressed upon me by Valentim F. Boucas, 
leading Brazilian business man, economic adviser to the 
Brazilian Government, delegate to the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference. “The U. S. cannot possibly supply all the world’s 
needs during the next few years,” he added. “For at least 
five years demand throughout the world will exceed supply. 
America should exert herself to furnish the things needful 
by other peoples to increase their productive facilities, 
especially industrial equipment. 

“Brazil, for example, urgently needs textile and other 
machines, steel products, electric appliances, chemicals, 
railway rolling stock of all kinds. Now that Germany and 
Japan have been eliminated as exporters, the United States 
cannot, by itself, take their place. Therefore, to avert social- 
economic trouble—Communism is incited by want—she 
should do everything within her power to enable other 
countries to supply international needs. She can do this 
most effectively, at this stage, not by exporting only raw 
materials, but by shipping a maximum of industrial equip- 
ment—as well as things necessary to rebuild destroyed 
cities.” 

This internationally-minded business man sees very 
widespread utilization of exchange of goods rather than 
payments in gold. His own country, he declares, has more 
than enough gold already, in common with the United 
States. He believes that, before long, Russia will elect to 
pay for her imports in gold, since she needs other things 
far more than gold. “After all,” observed Mr. Boucas, 
“you can’t eat or wear gold. People everywhere want things 
they can utilize to improve their standards of living. Gold 
coins were made round, so that they could circulate. You 
can’t circulate gold ingots—all you are doing with them 
in the United States is to bury them at Fort Knox.” 

He takes no stock in the fears widely expressed in this 
country and elsewhere that depression will shortly set in. 
“For several years,” he declared, “the whole world will 
be short of even the necessaries of life, to say nothing of 
homes, conveniences, and comforts. The prospective mar- 
ket is gigantic. As in the United States, almost every South 
American country has the money or the materials to pro- 
cure vast quantities of the things they want and need. All 
talk of a buyers’ strike in the near future is absolute non- 
sense. You in the United States haven’t the slightest reason 
to feel pessimistic, provided you play the fullest part you 


can and should play in co-operating, with long-range vision, 
in helping other countries to progress. This in your own 


ultimate self-interest.” —B. C. ForBes. 
* 
Self-help is the best insurance. 
* 


Resolution for Today 


Now is the time for resolutions. And the most impor- 
tant siagle resolution that American business and labor 
leaders can make at this time is one to discover a sound, 
practical solution for the labor-management friction which, 
if it is not eliminated, will eventually smash our whole 


. economy. 


Herbert H. Rogge, vice-president of Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., recently summed up the problem in these per- 
tinent words: 

“Industry on one side and organized labor on the other 
are the two greatest forces in our country today. If they 
continue toward what seems an inevitable clash of the 
irresistible force and the immovable object, we shall cer- 
tainly see an unprecedented social explosion. This explo- 
sion would be an overwhelming demand on the part of 
the public for regulation of both, by an arbiter powerful 
enough to control two such forces. There is but one such 
powerful arbiter—government—and the end result, no 
matter what name such government control would be 
given, is socialism.” 

Conflict between labor and management is nothing new. 
But today it is rapidly taking on the proportions of a 
national crisis—a crisis that will result in disaster unless 
remedial steps are taken, and taken soon. Don’t be lulled 
into a false sense of security by recent settlements of the 
coal and other strikes. The basic problem still exists, 
smouldering, seething under the surface of our entire 
economy. 

The solution, obviously, is not so simple as to be 
summed up in a word or two. Futile to mouth high-sound- 
ing platitudes about “teamwork,” “mutual respect,” “co- 
operation.” No one doubts the importance of these things. 
But the question is how to achieve them. And the fact is 
that they are not being achieved, in any substantial degree. 

It’s time for both business and labor to become more 
realistic about the situation. There’s little point in con- 
tinually harping on the theme that “labor and manage- 
ment are both members of the same team and therefore 
ought to trust, respect and co-operate with each other.” 
Let’s face facts. As a business man you may think labor 
is on the same team with you, but does labor think so? 
And if you are both aiming for the same goal, then who’s 











running in the wrong direction? Labor, you say. Business, 
says labor. 

Teamwork? 

What’s to be done, then? Well, Rogge, for one, has a 
suggestion to start things off, and a sound one, too. We 
need, he says, a “formula for living,” need to change our 
) habits of thought from a concept of society based on 
physical achievements to one that emphasizes human un- 
derstanding above all else. 

“We have no rules to guide us in the matter of human 
relations,” he continues. “As human beings we do not 
, know how we should behave. . . . We know instinctively 

that there is something wrong, but we don’t know what 

it is. . . . We need desperately to define the true formula 

for living, to develop a true science of human relations. 

..» Here is the key to the greatest problem of all time. 

It is the cry of the individual to be heard, to be recognized, 
r to be appreciated.” 







r If we are to live together as individuals, we must learn 
i, to consider each other as individuals. In order to work 
1, together harmoniously, we must learn to live together 
le harmoniously. Perhaps management can lead the way, 


can resolve to add to its achievements that of the pioneer- 
ing of a new era of improved human relationships. 
Isn’t it a resolution worth making? And keeping? 
—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 


* 
3 Shun shirking—and shirkers. 
1 
r- ° 
? Income — Three Types 
ul Unless one is a crook and swindles on his income tax 
ch report, even the most successful can no longer build up 
10 a large personal fortune, no matter what his salary. Many 


be lament this passing of an era when hope of dollar wealth 
supplied a major incentive for those ambitious and able. 


w Since the amount one can leave no longer memorializes 
a the pinnacles scaled by the Great, we often find men in 
98 business re-examining what constitutes “success,” what is 
ed a fit substitute for possessions. 

he That brings to mind a chapter in one of eight volumes 
ts, on “Economics” studied in a college course. It discussed 


ire “kinds” of income. First, the dollar income. Then the 

“real” income, the amount of goods and services these 
be dollars would buy. Current inflation has awakened almost 
d- all to the fact that these two are different . . . that $5,000 
0 or $50,000 income today won’t buy what it could five 


gs. years ago. 

is But the third type of income discussed was the most 
ee. interesting. The professors called it “psychic income”— 
ore the happiness or enjoyment “earned.” You use your salary 
on- or “real” income to buy things that contribute to your 
ge- § happiness, your “psychic” income. 

ore ff Perhaps there is something in what the “Book Boys” 
r.” Say. ' 

Dor Now that the Government has placed an effective ceil- 
0? ing on great salaries through income taxes, able men at 





the top and others driving to get there cannot be ade- 
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quately compensated by the old standard in dollars. They 
must take their pay in “psychic income”—the deep satis- 
faction that comes from mastering the problems of a giant 
corporation, or the personal thrill of successfully develop- 
ing a new enterprise, or the enjoyment of attaining a 
position of tremendous responsibility and winning laurels 
and recognition from fellowmen. 

It takes a broad-minded man to sense the full reward of 
this “psychic income,” to ‘find in it a satisfaction com- 
parable to the old dollar standard. The right type of man 
still has ambition to “succeed” even if that success can’t 
be measured with a “$” sign.—MaLcoLm Forses. 


x 
Without impeccable honesty, nothing. 
* 


Courtesy smooths the upward path. 
* 


A Basic Question 


The new Congress has a man-sized job on its hands as 
it convenes. For it must provide a satisfactory answer to 
the question of what to do about union power and monop- 
oly, so dramatically revealed in all its brutal reality during 
the recent coal crisis. The solution calls for a fundamental 
review of our basic labor laws, seeking means of redress 
of the unbalance now existing in our economy. At present, 
powerful groups, with accountability to no one, are exert- 
ing monopolistic powers to achieve certain ends, Appar- 
ently above and beyond government control, they are in 
direct contravention of the basic ideas underlying our 
present political concepts. We have laws against industrial 
monopoly. They were passed in recognition of the Ameri- 
can peoples’ feelings on the subject of large groups within 
the framework of society, which by their very nature are 
not easily amenable to control. Public opinion condemned 
them, and this condemnation led to the formulation of 
proper controls. 

Once again public opinion is steadily inclining towards 
regulation of this new type of monopoly, and may force 
the revision of existing laws. This is as it should be. For 
basically it is the people, the whole people, expressing 
their will through their representatives in Congress, who 
determine the kind of laws they’ want, the type of society 
they want. 

The unbalance of power now existing in industrial rela- 
tions must be remedied if the country is to regain an even 
keel. Labor has adequate protection under the law at pres- 
ent. It also has unlimited powers to do as it pleases, dis- 
regarding common decencies in labor-management rela- 
tions. Real protection must be kept, but the out-of-hand 
power to act arbitrarily, as it can under existing legisla- 
tion, must be curbed. It should be remembered that under 
our form of government we have responsibilities as well 
as rights. It is time that Congress underscored these re- 
sponsibilities once more in the formulation of an equitable 
labor law.—ELMER M. SHANKLAND. 


* 
Sweating and saving lead to success. 
VW 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 


John L. McCaffrey 


F ever a major executive was born, 

raised, trained and developed for 

One Big Job, and that job above 
all else, that man is John Lawrence 
McCaffrey, International Harvester 
Co.’s recently-elected President. 


In a sense, John McCaffrey was. 


“born into” the business, just as his 
great friend and co-worker, Fowler 
McCormick, Chairman of the present 
Harvester Board, was born into the 
company another way. 

McCaffrey’s sturdy Irish grandfath- 
er, James, migrated to America from 
County Mayo, Ireland, over a century 
ago. His father, John F., settled in 
Southwestern Ohio, where be became 
a McCormick farm implement dealer 
in Fayetteville. President John Law- 
rence McC. was born in Fayetteville in 
1892, exactly 10 years before McCor- 
mick, Deering and three other big 
farm implement companies merged “to 
avoid the consequences of rumous 
competition.” In that pleasant, un- 
crowded town of less than 500, rug- 
ged young “Larry” McCaffrey passed 
a happy boyhood. 


FATHER STARTED HIS CAREER 


Along with a sound high school edu- 
cation, which rounded out his natural 
Irish gift for self-expression, “Larry” 
developed early that Herculean build 
and friendly wit which drew people 
toward him. Just as Robert Browning’s 
father decided that Robert, Jr., should 
be a poet and as Bob Feller’s dad de- 
cided that Bob should be America’s 
No. 1 pitcher, McCaffrey, Sr., deter- 
mined early that his husky and good- 
natured son should be a top-notch 
farm-implement salesman. 

As a boy accompanying his dad, the 
future Harvester president visited many 
an Ohio farm, where he saw and 
“heard” many a useful farm imple- 
ment sold. He worked and tinkered 
with the machines in his dad’s store 
while he was still in high school, and 
at 15 “Charley” Stoltz, then in charge 


Nat Benson, well known in New York ad- 
vertising circles, author of several beoks, is 
one of Forses’ regular correspondents. 
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of parts at International’s Cincinnati 
branch, first put young “Larry” to 
work during his Summer vacation, 
wiring up machine parts to keep them 
together, a common practice then. 
Next he learned how to set up bind- 
ers, and all that Summer of 1907 he 
mastered the basic facts about the 
farmers’ mechanical “right hand men.” 
International’s favorite hunting- 
ground for future sales geniuses has 
always lain in farming areas where 
farm boys or boys who have plenty 
of first-hand farming knowledge are 
available for training. When John Mc- 
Caffrey was only 17, Henry Miars, a 
lifelong International man, hired the 
youthful enthusiast who had written 
him for a job. Miars took him back 
to Cincinnati as a likely sales “trainee.” 
Today the huge organization’s popu- 
lar leader remembers that in 1909 he 
wheeled a truck in International’s Cin- 
cinnati warehouse for the princely 
wage of $38 a month—out of which 
he paid $5 a week for room and board. 


By NAT BENSON 





selling Harvester’s high-wheeler trucks 
designed for farm use. 

The stalwart (6'3”) McCaffrey’s rise 
to the topmost rung of International 
was neither rapid nor phenomenal. It 
was logical, natural and almost in. 
evitable. He was given a steady suc- 
cession of various exacting and labori- 
ous assignments, and after delivering 
the goods with marked credit in each 
successive job, he was moved up to 
the next bigger one. 





Enthusiasm tempered with patience, aggressiveness govern: 
ed by tact—that’s big “Mac” McCatfrey, who rose from the 
ranks to become president of International Harvester Co. 





1910 saw him promoted to the repairs 
department, where he learned how to 
send out the right pieces and parts to 
dealers. In 1911 he became a bustling 
and vigorous promotion man for In- 
ternational, setting up impressive ex- 
hibits of farm machinery at scores of 
county fairs. 

All this activity paid off mightily, 
for the young.“promoter” was quick 
to sense the drama and color created 
by partisan crowds of farmers hotly 
debating the relative merits of their 
favorite machines. Hay rakes, grain 
binders, corn binders, mowing ma- 
chines and “high-wheeler” motor 
trucks were International’s hottest 
items, and in 1911, the promotional- 
minded McCaffrey went on the road 


Each job has taught him something 
new—and he brought tireless energy 
and increasing knowledge to each new 
opportunity. 

At 20 he began to specialize in sell 
ing motor trucks. Then, later, he be 
came a “blockman,” or sales super 
visor in charge of a “block” of 20 to 
25 dealers in rugged Kentucky hill 
territory, which he covered on horse 
back. His job was to satisfy dealers, 
make settlements with them, appoint 
new ones, and regularly cover his “cit- 
cuit” of dealers in 9 or 10 counties. 

He rode hundreds of miles over 
rough, hilly, none-too-prosperous farm- 
ing country. He got to know the hill 
billies and their problems, learned 4 
bit from each new puzzler, ate and 
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slept in all kinds of primitive places 
and rode around in all weathers. 

It was probably in this primitive 
school that the youthful “Larry” Mc- 
Caffrey disappeared, and big “Mac,” 
as all his associates now call him, per- 
manently replaced him. Kentucky was 
a tough school, but a rewarding one 
for the big fellow whose homespun 
wit and prodigious memory never let 
him down in an emergency. He devel- 
oped then the qualities which he later 
stressed in a recent address at Dallas 
as a salesman’s cardinal virtues: 

“In my opinion the chief qualities a 
good salesman should have at the start 
are native intelligence, honesty, a 
genuine liking for people, enthusiasm 
tempered by patience, and aggressive- 
ness governed by tactfulness. On that 
foundation, good training can’t help 
but build a good salesman.” 


IN MANAGERIAL POST AT 27 


So, naturally enough, the man who 
knew so well what a good salesman 
was (because he himself was uncon- 
sciously a top-notcher) began to at- 
tract the attention of higher executives 
in the great organization. In 1919, at 
27, McCaffrey became assistant branch 
manager at the Cincinnati branch, one 
of the youngest men in the company 
to hold so responsible a post. Four 
years later, at 31, he was made assist- 
ant manager of the Central District, 
which included International Harves- 
ter’s “breadbasket” territories of IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Iowa. A year later 
he was made manager of the Central 
or Chicago Territory. 

From his present vantage point, the 
genial head of Harvester enjoys look- 
ing back on the special guidance and 


tuition given him by the men who first 
realized he “had something.” One of 
the first to notice the unusual gifts of 
his strapping young co-worker was J. 
A. Brookbank, long since retired as 
head of the Indianapolis sales branch. 
Said he: 

“Mac always had A-1 judgment and 
a very fine personality. He also had a 
humane, decent attitude toward the fel- 
lows under him. He was always an 
ambassador at court for people who 
really needed help and deserved sup- 
port. He always had a keen appraisal 
of the sensible thing to do. As a dis- 
trict manager he got right down to 
cases. He’d say: ‘Well, Brook, let’s 
drive out and visit a few dealers.’ 
That was the way he found out how 
things stood.” 

Step by step, Mac moved up and on. 
At 35 he was appointed manager of the 
North Western district, which included 
all territory out to the Pacific Coast. 
In this year, 1929, he met Fowler Mc- 
Cormick, then in sales training in 
Omaha. Today these two, the Foun- 
der’s grandson, who developed into the 
finest executive of the whole McCor- 
mick dynasty, and the dealer’s son 
from Fayetteville, Ohio, form an un- 
beatable and perfectly co-ordinating 
team as Chairman of the Board and 
President of the huge 80,000-employee 
organization. 

Both are progressive and liberal in 
their views. Both are considerate of 
all of labor’s aspirations which are 
neither fantastic nor crippling. Both 
are collective as well as individual bar- 
gainers, who believe that labor unions 
as well as management have definite 
responsibilities to the public. Fowler, 
the calm, detached philosopher, the 





Under McCaffrey's leadership, Harvester equipment reached new peaks of efficiency 
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clear-headed evolver of many progres- 
sive innovations in company policy, 
and his dynamic co-worker, big John 
McCaffrey, who investigates everything 
and demands and gets the right an- 
swers and the essential performances 
that add up, have registered continued 
successes in old and new fields of 
operation. 

Fowler McCormick succeeded Mc- 
Caffrey as North Western district man- 
ager, while the latter stepped up to be- 
come assistant to the general sales man- 
ager at the head office. In turn, Mac 
rose to domestic manager for the entire 
U. S. in 1933; director of domestic 
and Canadian sales in 1937; vice- 
president in charge of all sales in 
1940; second v.-p. and director in *44; 
first v.-p. in ’45; and was finally elected 
to the crowning position of President 
in May, 1946. 

Chief testimony to his popularity 
was the general chorus of approbation 
that the rank and file gave “Mac’s” 
elevation to the presidency. They felt 
he was one of them—that his success 
was in some measure their success as 
well, 


A LISTENER AND A DRIVER 


“Mac” has all the genuine qualities 
of leadership. He’s a great prodder and 
pusher, a patient but unbamboozled 
listener to everyone’s explanations, a 
man who recognizes and therefore 
doesn’t demand the impossible, but a 
bedrock believer in what extra drive 
and effort can accomplish. He is genial 
and kindly by instinct, but woe betide 
the deliberate malingerer who pre- 
sumes on his good nature! 

He is ready and glad to delegate re- 
sponsibility, but is a rigid -checker- 
upper on the orders he has passed out. 

Harvester’s President is neither 
stuffy nor showy. As a sincerely un- 
assuming man, he meant: deeply what 
he said in his acceptance speech when 
he became President of the great Com- 
pany he already has served for almost 
40 years: “I’ve been picked to head the 
Company, and in picking me, the Di- 
rectors are making a recognition of all 
of you, all my fellow-employees and 
their work—because whatever | can 
accomplish and do in this post is a re- 
flection of what all of you people can 
do and accomplish.” 

“Get it done” is “Mac’s” relentless 
motto. His particular genius for getting 
huge jobs done faster was never better 
shown than when he was instrumental 


(Continued on page 23) 
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INTERNATIONAL 





This is the first of two articles on 
Brazil, based on information gathered 
on the spot by the writer, who covered 
the country during a 15,000-mile jour- 
ney by air. Most Americans are un- 
aware of the momentous developments 
brewing in that awakening land of 
incalculable potential resources, wealth. 


XPECT vast expansion of U. S. 

trade with Brazil, the richest and 

largest country in South America 
—its area exceeds that of the United 
States by another Texas. Population 
44,000,000, two-thirds white. 

Its immeasurable, multitudinous 
natural resources have scarcely been 
scratched. Its extremely high-grade 
known iron ore deposits are estimated 
at 13,000,000,000 tons, or 22% of 
the world’s total. Nor have its bauxite 
and a wide variety of other minerals 
begun to be garnered. Industry, still 
in its infancy, is awakening. Perhaps 
2,000,000 square miles of land and 
forest remain untouched. 

Said President Roosevelt: “If I were 
a young man, I would go to Brazil. 
Some day this will be the most im- 
portant area of development in the 
world. The whole history of our own 
West will be repeated. - 

Brazil today is eager to go dined. 
It has a large share of Latin America’s 
cash and foreign monetary credits, 
balances, estimated at $7,000,000,000. 

Brazil wants no more gold. It will 
insist upon payments for exports main- 
ly by imports, upon barter. 

During the 15 years’ dictatorship of 
Getulio Vargas, which ended only a 
year ago, Brazil did not welcome “in- 
vasion” of foreign capital, made it 
virtually impossible to remit all but 
8% of profits to foreign owners of 
enterprises. 

Under President Eurico Dutra, the 
bars against foreign capital, and of 
remittance of dividends, have been 
lowered. Foreign enterprises, especially 
American, are now being cordially in- 
vited to establish industrial plants 
there, bringing in their own machin- 
ery and other equipment; also highly- 
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trained technicians and “know-how.” 

The prospect is that the next few 
years will witness an epochal economic 
renaissance. The United States is ex- 
pected to play the leading role. 

Brazil, for the first time since its 
discovery in 1500 by a Portuguese 
navigator, is beginning to emerge from 
feudalism, beginning to establish de- 
mocracy. This was strikingly illus- 
trated during the last presidential elec- 
tion in December, 1945. Theretofore, 
the peons, employed, first, on sugar 
plantations, then on rubber plantations, 
later on coffee plantations, always 
voted exactly as told by their masters. 
This time they voted against the presi- 
dential candidate favored by capital- 
ists, 

Communists are more vocal than 
numerous; but everyone admits that 
under the dynamic leadership of Sen- 
ator Luis Carlos Prestes, released after 
10 years in prison, the party is grow- 


ing impressively in strength, and that 


in the Congressional elections to be 
held on January 19, it is sure to elect 


U.S. to Lead in Brazil Boom 


By B. C. FORBES 


substantially more than the 14 Com. 
munists now in the lower house. 

Few Brazilian men of affairs foresee 
any attempted revolution likely in the 
measurable future. 

Leading business: men and others 
stress, however, the urgent importance 
of furnishing Brazil with food, par 
ticularly wheat, since the long bread- 
lines which have been all too prevalent, 
as well as scarcities and resultant soar- 
ing cost of living, are potently breed- 
ing discontent. 


WAR STIMULATED ECONOMY 


The war tremendously stimulated 
Brazilian economic expansion. Brazil- 
ians are proud that they, alone of 
Latin American countries, sent an ex- 
peditionary force overseas, as they did 
also in World War I. 

The United States rushed capital, 
machinery and—vitally important— 
trained executives, technicians, chem- 
ists, etc., to produce direly-needed war 
materials, notably bauxite, manganese, 
vegetable wax, mica, industrial dia- 





profits. 


of vast untapped resources. 


for coal. 


gold. 





Brazil to be Big U.S. Customer 


BRAZIL, released from President Vargas’ 15-year dictatorship, is eager 
to develop very large-scale economic relations with the U. S., is remov- 
ing bars against investment of American capital and remittance of earned 


Epochal U. S.-Brazil developments impend. 
Leading American corporations plan to establish plants in that land 


Brazil expects inauguration by U. S. corporate interests of arrange- 
ments to import huge quantities of her superfine iron ore in exchange 


She wants her exports paid for, not in cash, of which she possesses 
superabundance, but in kind—in machinery to expedite her program 
to become industrialized, in electric and other modern appliances, etc. 

Barter will be insisted upon to avoid further fanning of already 
rampant inflation. Her currency, like our own, has multiplied several- 
fold, is now beyond 20,000,000,000 cruzeiros (a cruzeiro is worth 
slightly more than 5 cents in our money). But it is amply covered by 


Brazil is most friendly to us, foresees immeasurable expansion of 
U. S. imports, exports—far greater than with any other country. 


























monds, vegetable oils and various 
other scarce materials. . 

The long warfare brought the 
United States and Brazil much closer 
together. The lion’s share of Brazilian- 
Axis trade, which in 1940 amounted 
to $800,000,000, has fallen to the 
United States. During the first half 
of 1946 Brazil bought from us $186,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise, and 
sold to us $118,000,000, both all-time 
highs. Two-thirds of Brazil’s imports 
now come from the United States, 
while we took 44% of her exports. 

All agree that the United States will 
retain leadership in Brazil’s foreign 
trade and in developing industrial en- 


After its long spell of hostility to- 
wards “economic invasion,” Brazil is 
now anxious to expand economic re- 
lations with us, to receive far greater 
co-operation from American industrial- 
ists in setting up manufacturing and 
other plants, in furnishing the best + 
scientific, engineering and other ex- 
perts. 

It should be explained, however, that 
even under the recently-modified regu- 
lations, foreign concerns must still em- 
ploy Brazilians to the extent of two- 
thirds of their total force, with ex- 
ceptions granted only when highly- 
specialized positions cannot be filled 


by natives. Foreign invested capital 





Brazil is building small airplanes to meet overwhelming demand, other transporta- 
tion facilities being cripplingly limited. This is an interior view of the Companhia 
Aerenautica Paulista plant at Sao Paulo 


" terprises there. The feeling towards 


“North Americans,” as they call us, is 
today most friendly. For years Brazil 
did not encourage foreigners to estab- 
lish businesses there. Records Morris 
L. Cooke, in his recently-published 
“Brazil on the March”: 

“Foreigners have not as a rule been 
allowed to establish corporations with- 
out specific governmental authority; 
to exploit mines or water power; to 
be the owners, shareholders, directors, 
or editors of newspapers or magazines; 
to establish public-utility enterprises 
unless a majority of the officials were 
Brazilian and all executive authority 
was in Brazilian hands; nor to estab- 
lish deposit banks or insurance com- 
panies unless all shares were held by 
Brazilians. Foreigners have not been 
allowed to build or own ships of Bra- 
zilian registry, to act as pilots in ports, 
rivers, or lakes, nor to engage in the 
business of transporting merchandise 
by water between points in Brazil.” 
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cannot be withdrawn at will: only 
20% annually. 

Brazil is not yet a ripe field for in- 
vestment by ordinary American in- 
vestors. 

Following its centuries of somno- 
lence, Brazil is determined to become 
a modern industrialized and modern 
agricultural nation. Paradoxically, it 
was Brazil’s fabulous natural wealth 
which kept her backwards for four 
centuries. Early settlers found it easy 
to wax prosperous from cattle raising, 
others from gold, which was discov- 
ered in the 1690s. The gold era was 
followed by the sugar-growing era. 
Cuba displaced Brazil as leader in this 
industry. Then came the era of rubber, 
until the Far East won dominance in 
this field. 

Next arrived the era of coffee. So 
easy was it to produce more of this 
staple than the world chose to con- 
sume that the industry ran into serious 
overproduction in the twenties, with 


the consequence that prices collapsed 
disastrously later. 

This compelled Brazil, as with gold, 
sugar and rubber, to turn to some 
other field. It did. Cotton. One state 
alone, Sao Paulo, increased its cotton 
production from 30,000 bales in 1930 
to 2,000,000 bales in 1940, exceeding 
in value the total coffee production. 
Brazil, however, is still the world’s 
largest coffee grower. 

Dawning in Brazil is an industrial 
era, with mining of metals and metab 
manufacturing, including steel, sched- 
uled to play an important part. 

The transition, however, will not be 
accomplished overnight. 

Brazil’s most fundamental need is 
transportation facilities, both railroads 
and roads. Whereas the United States 
has 227,000 miles of railways, Brazil 
has only 21,300—as recently as 1890 
it had only 6,000. Plans are forming 
to increase trackage on a fairly sub- 
stantial scale. Of made roads Brazil 
has only a few thousand miles. Its dirt 
roads—of a kind—are estimated at up- 
wards of 140,000 miles. 


IMPROVING TRANSPORTATION 


For several centuries Brazil de- 
pended upon her vast network of rivers 
and their countless tributaries for 
transport. The 3,460-miles Amazon is 
navigable for vessels of considerable 
draught for at least 1,000 miles from 
its mouth, and for as many more 
miles for lesser craft. Throughout the 
greater part of this vast land, trans- 
portation, except for hand-made, oar- 
propelled boats, is practically non- . 
existent. 

The Dutra Government is described 
as showing manifestations of being 
alive to the urgency of tackling this 
whole ‘problem of transportation ener- 
getically. The changed attitude towards 
foreign capital—Brazilians prefer to 
call it “foreign co-operation”—should 
accelerate transportation progress, al- 
though at best it will be a slow process 
in comparison with the vastness of the 
needs. 

Incidentally, Brazilians have become 
air-minded. It now has more than 700 
airports. It also has a lusty young 
aircraft building industry, headed by 
one of Brazil’s most remarkable young 
industrialists, Francisco Pignatari, 
who, at 29, reminds one of Henry 
Ford II, of the same age. 

This go-getting Brazilian’s amazing 
achievements will be described in our 
next issue. 











LABOR RELATIONS 


A Guide to Goodwill 


By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


HIS is the season when resolu- 

tions are in order. And in the 

spirit of good Yuletide—and good 
business—many a business man is 
determined to make 1947 a year for 
an intensive effort to improve his com- 
pany’s goodwill, that intangible factor 
that so often spells the difference be- 
tween profitable and unprofitable oper- 
ations. 

Fair prices and good quality are the 
obvious foundations on which to build 
a reputation. Another cornerstone, 
too often neglected, is the goodwill of 
your local community. The business 
which never takes part in civic activi- 
ties should not be surprised if it is 
constantly plagued by manpower short- 
ages, because, other things being equal, 
new employees prefer to work for com- 
panies well known in the community. 
Good community relations are part of 
good labor relations, for, in the last 
analysis, the local townsfolk are part 
of your working force. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAM 
Here’s a checklist that will help you 


formulate a practical program for im- 
_ proving employee morale through bet- 
ter community relations: 

1. Hold a press conference at least 


twice a year to publicize your em-. 


ployees’ (a) good safety record, (b) 
increase in production, (c) low turn- 
over and absenteeism, (d) suggestion 
prizes and workers who contributed 
most to new ideas. 

2. Check whether your guards at 
gates are polite and give visitors every 
courtesy. Gruff gatemen are a liability 
to company reputation, particularly in 
view of the fact that they are often the 
first contact an outsider has with your 
organization. 

3. Are your telephone operators 
well mannered? Here, too, the caller 
often receives his initial impression of 
your company. 

4. If you have a fleet of trucks, your 
drivers should obey all local speed and 
trafic laws. Trucks cavorting through 
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the town or getting into accidents 
brook public ill will. Incidentally, a 
neat paint job will go a long way 
toward creating the right impression. 

5. Make your grounds surrounding 
your plant scenic, with close-cropped 
lawns and gardens. It makes for more 
contented workers. 

6. A good public relations angle is 
to provide a special parking space for 
visitors. And be sure to have ample 
facilities for your employees. It’s the 
kind of courtesy people remember and 
talk about. 

7. If you contemplate plant expan- 


good” policy. It pays dividends in 
better labor relations. 

14. Don’t neglect business men’s 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc. 
When invited to speak, prepare your 
material well in advance. And be sure 
you have something really worthwhile 
to say. ~ ° 

15. With overtime cut, consider the 
installation of an incentive plan. It can 
increase employee take-home pay as 
well as production, and the extra 
money earned will help local business. 

16. Keep a constant check on work- 
ing conditions by improving ventila- 





Made your New Year's resolution yet? Here’s a 20-point 
program designed to maintain and improve your employee 
and community relations this year—a management checklist 





sion, be sure the new construction does 
not spoil some city landmark or beauty 
spot. Follow the advice of local offi- 
cials when planning such additions. 

8. When you issue your annual re- 
port, don’t neglect local publicity. 
Your home-town newspaper should re- 
ceive a digest of the report at the same 
time it is released to stockholders. 
And of course your workers should get 
copies too, with ABC explanations. 

9. Assign at least one executive for 
active duty on local projects such as 
Red Cross, Vet Rehabilitation, etc. 

10. If there is a flagpole in front 
of your plant, check up to see that the 
flag is properly raised and lowered 
every day. Pictures of the flag raising 
should be run occasionally in your 
plant newspaper or the local daily. 

11. Consider establishing an annual 
Family Day for employees. This should 
include a tour of the plant and ex- 
hibits of your products. 

12. Company emblems given to reg- 
ular employees help maintain a spirit 
of “belonging.” 

13. If practical, avoid importing 
workers or executives from out of 
town. Foster the “local boy makes 


tion methods and installing proper 
controls. 

17. Wash rooms and rest rooms 
should be diligently checked for clean- 
liness and comfort. Dirty washrooms | 
are traditional morale killers. Your re- 
ception rooms should also be pleasant 
and comfortable. They’re an important 
factor in first impressions. 

18. If practical, make sure that 
plant disposal does not flow into shore 
waters or fishing spots. Many com- 
panies are still living down the ill will 
engendered by water pollution which 
they created. 

19. In public statements or speeches, 
maintain a change of pace by covering 
various topics instead of harping on 
any one pet peeve. Too many business 
men wear out their welcome at local 
get-togethers by repeating their opposi- 
tion to this, that or the other thing to 
the point of monotony. 

20. Read the local newspaper care- 
fully every day, so you can know 
what’s going on in the community. 
And if one of your workers is men- 
tioned, make it a point to bring the 
fact up during a conversation with 
him. 


FORBES 
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Truckers of the Skyways 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


HE independent air’ freight busi- 
To fathered by the flying vet- 

erans of World War II, is the 
latest example of American initiative 
and enterprise. It’s a youthful industry, 
headed and manned by men compara- 
tively young in years, but old in avia- 
tion “know-how.” 

The air freight field had an appeal 
for these ex-GIs, who, in typical Amer- 
ican fashion, wanted to be their own 
bosses. Right after VJ-Day the young- 
sters, scattered all over the U. S., 
launched themselves in what was for 
them a new and untried business. Go- 
ing into a field already pioneered by 
the scheduled air lines, they had little 
capital, but they did have a knowledge 
of aviation. And their resources in- 
cluded faith in themselves as well as 
courage to tackle the unknown. 

Their hardest job was to secure 
planes suitable for carrying cargo. 
With government priorities then in 
existence, the fledgling air freighters 
had to buy planes wherever they could 
find them. In most cases the work- 
horses of the Army had to do—Curtiss 
Commandos and Douglas C-47’s. Budd, 
Conestoga and Douglas C-3’s were also 
put into operation. Personnel was re- 
cruited mainly from the ranks of ex- 
service men. 

Once they were ready for business, 
the new “truckers of the air” had to 
go out and find it. They became the 
tramps of the airways. There was no 
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Cargo of today's air truckers is becoming 


business waiting on the doorstep. Pilots 
made flights wherever and whenever 
a paying load could be found. At this 
stage, regular scheduled flights were 
out of the question. Time-tables were 
impossible. Moreover, lack of experi- 
ence was reflected in the wide disparity 
in air cargo rates. Operations were 
begun with no available guide in estab- 
lishing rates low enough to attract 
shippers, or high enough to assure 
profitable and continued service. But 
as the business quickly passed from the 









Nevertheless, the steady decrease in 


rates has taken air cargo out of the 
luxury class for shippers. 


In the process of opening up new 


markets for agriculture and industry, 


the air freight business has mush- 
roomed. In fact, the field is expanding 
so rapidly that current figures are un- 
available, but an indication of its po- 
tential is the recent claim by the inde- 
pendents that they can handle up to 4 
or 5,000,000 ton miles per day in an 
emergency. Figures from one of the 





Long on aviation know-how, short on business experience, 


independent air freighters are soaring to new heights—an 


outstanding example of American ingenuity and enterprise 





experimental phase and the air freight- 
ers found they could transport cargo 
more cheaply, rates very quickly nose- 
dived. 

Right now some carriers are re- 
ported flying freight as low as 1014¢ a 
ton mile. However, many members of 
the industry feel that such low rates 
are mere “wildcatting” tactics and not 
conducive to good business practice. 
One independent cites its own experi- 
ence that even 1614¢ is not sufficient 
to enable a break-even operation. As a 
regularly scheduled airline operator 
phrases it, some of the newcomers in 
the field are apparently better pilots 
than they are business men. 






increasingly diversified 


largest all-freight carriers show an 
increase from 61,000 ton miles in 
March to over 1,000,000 in August. 

At present nearly all cargo carriers 
are benefiting from prevailing condi- 
tions in our business economy in which 
shortages are the dominating factor. 
The need for quick delivery to clamor- 
ing customers is providing a stimulus 
to air shipments. But as competition 
becomes keener and the field settles 
down to more or less routine activity 
under government regulation, the ques- 
tion arises as to how many of these 
newcomers will survive. Their ultimate 
place in air transportation still re- 
mains to be settled. 








THE NATION REPORTS 





East Coast States 


7 the great snowball of pro- 
duction gaining momentum, many 
conservative business executives in this 
section are taking measures to prevent 
over-expansion in the coming year. 
Many observers believe that business 
men, forewarned of possible dangers 
ahead, will be able to forestall any 
real depression by “making haste 
slowly.” 

The 17.6% boost in freight rates 
granted by ICC will furnish incentive 
to railroads to place large orders for 
new cars with railroad car builders 
here, thereby relieving the car short- 
age which has held up production and 
delivery of consumer goods all over 
the country. 

Although December retail business 
was at a peak, Christmas shoppers 
showed more caution in their spend- 
ing, more discrimination in their se- 
lections. There was a noticeable drop 
in luxury purchases and a greater de- 
mand for quality at a reasonable price. 
This trend is on the increase. 


New housing still lags here, but 
real estate groups and builders are 
practically unanimous in forecasting a 
bumper crop of residential units next 
year, due to rapidly diminishing gov- 
ernmental controls, increased supply 
of building materials, and prospect of 
reasonable profits. 

Travel, by vacationists and business 
men, is developing .a business of tre- 
mendous size—by air, rail, ship and 
bus. Of current interest is the unprece- 
dented rush to Winter resorts—to 
Florida, Gulf Coast, Mexico. Florida- 
bound railroad passengers in luxury 
trains are averaging 7,000 a day. Air- 
lines report similar demands. Mean- 
while, steamship lines report big wait- 
ing lists for passage to Europe. De- 
tails are also being worked out by 
railroad, plane and steamship lines for 
travel-on-credit plans, whereby a trip 
may be taken when credit is approved 
and the expense paid afterward in 
monthly installments. 

—ARTHUR R. GriswoLp. 


New England States 


ANUFACTURING memos: Wil- 

liam S. Newell, head of Bath Iron 
Works Corp., Bath, Maine, is planning 
to add the making of heavy-duty ma- 
chinery to his famed destroyer-build- 
ing activities. The company, in line 
with diversification ideas, is already 
manufacturing automatic vending ma- 
chines for national distributors, is said 
to have orders on hand for hundreds 
of thousands of them. 

S. D. Warren Co., a Massachusetts 
paper corporation with all its manu- 
facturing activities concentrated in 
Maine, is making progress with its 
drapery and sheet lines made from 
pulp, is actively competing with cotton 
and woolen fabrics in those fields. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., larg- 
est maker of grinding equipment in 
the country, will erect a huge new 
plant for the manufacture of vitrified 
grinding wheels. Since the end of the 
war demand for such products has 
ballooned. 


One for the book: a union which has 
nothing but good to say about its em- 
ployer! The Waltham Watch Workers’ 
Union recently ran full-page newspaper 
ads to inform the community that its 
members working at the Waltham 
Watch Co. are well paid, have good 
hours, and are treated with respect and 
understanding. “Our management is 
made up of really fine people,” they 
added. “They are honest with us and 
we are honest with them.” 

The Windsor, Vt., Manufacturing 
Corp., shoe products division sub- 
sidiary of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., recently celebrated the attainment 
of 10 years of operation without an 
interruption of any kind. The division 
manufactured more than 450,000,000 
pairs of rubber and Neolite heels in the 
decade of its existence. 

Current manufacturing employment 
in Massachusetts has risen to nearly 
one-third above the pre-war level. 

—Davin Mack. 
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Midwest States 


Pencarian enterprises, par 
ticularly on behalf of veterans 
dominate the Midwest scene. Projeq 
planning for 1947 seemingly has no 
ceiling. Meantime, an interesting ex. 
periment is unfolding in the Chicago 
area, where several large financial in. 
stitutions are competing to finance the 
$10 million co-operative housing proj- 
ect engineered by a group of veterans 
who have formed a non-profit organi: 
zation known as The Home and Com 
munity Planning Association. 

Private builders are finding difficulty 
in locating vets who can finance new 
$10,000 homes, since the monthly cost 
of buying such a place runs around 
$74, after a $1,000 down payment. 
Census figures show the average week- 
ly income of veterans is $50, thus pre 
cluding them from this range in the 
housing field. 

Cleveland is watching an unusual 
pre-fabricated housing program tw 
provide low-cost, pre-war quality 
homes for vets on a no-money-down, 
pay-as-you-go basis. Assembly-lint 
facilities have been established by th 
Forest City Material Co. to manufac 
ture homes at the rate of 1,300 a 
nually, with plans all but complete 
double present production capacity. 
The company will award contracts to 
reputable home builders who agree to 
limit profits to not more than 10% d 
the gross cost. 

December’s coal strike brought : 
prediction from R. S. Blazer, Allied 
Oil Co. executive, that 6,000,000 nev 
oil-heating installations will be ,made 
in the nation by 1950. Home ownen 
and industry alike are fed up with 
curring coal strikes, eventual settle 
ments and then higher costs, Blazer be 
lieves.—OraL S. PFiuc. 


Southern States 


HE OPA influenced changes i 
many phases of American economit 
life, but its effect on the Southern tet 
tile industry is unique and will, pe 
haps, be permanent. Here’s what hap 
pened: Many textile mills were South 
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| Year's Beginning 


ern owned and operated prior to the 
war, and these mills’ major product 
was unfinished cotton goods. To a 
large extent the finishing processes 
were performed by manufacturers in 
other sections, the sales and distribu- 
tion handled almost exclusively by 
Eastern agents. 

The OPA price structure was such 
that this delicate balance of produc- 
tion, finishing, sales and distribution 
was upset. Many sales agencies and 
finishers determined to do something 
about this situation. They stepped in 
and bought many Southern owned 
textile mills, lock, stock and barrel. 
Thus, ownership passed from Southern 
to Northern capital as a result of OPA 
restrictions, plus a more acute aware- 
ness on the part of manufacturers that 
a vertical manufacturing, finishing and 
sales process would be more effective 
than the time-worn horizontal set-up. 
All Southern textile ownership did not 
pass into Northern hands, but enough 
stock ownership has passed to make 
an indelible impression on the indus- 


Up until recent weeks inflation 
evoked few fears in the South as farm 
products and other raw materials 
soared upward. Now that peak has 
passed and commodity prices are set- 
tling down. Wage demands and other 
increased costs point emphatically to 
further increases in the price of manu- 
factured articles, which Southerners 
have to buy with the returns from 
commodities whose prices have al- 
ready started down. This situation 
makes it appear that the South will 
feel the hardships of inflation before 
many other regions of the country. 

—Marvin Cox. 


Western States 


‘Te coal strike put a crimp in 

many regional activities which 
will not be ironed out for months. 
One result was to see sudden conver- 
sion to other types of fuel, thus nar- 
rowing the coal market. 

Public utilities—and question of 
public versus private ownership—made 
important news in two large Western 
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cities. In Omaha, transfer of the city’s 
electric utility to public ownership 
was completed, and Norris-influenced 
Nebraska becomes nation’s first state 
in which all major electric power utili- 
ties are publicly owned. In Denver, the 
Public Service Co. of Colorado is fac- 
ing a stiff fight against municipal own- 
ership proponents to get its franchise 
renewed for 20 years. The company 
proposes lower rates, a higher fran- 
chise tax, and will invest $12 million 
in a new natural gas pipeline between 
the Hugoton, Kan., fields and Denver 
if the voters give the green light in a 
February election. 

Removal of price ceilings on build- 
ing materials has caused a number of 
regional banks to tighten loans on new 
residential construction. Several banks 
specializing in this type of loan found 
that under new price structures they 
would have to advance up to 25% 
more to complete homes already under 
construction. 

In Northwestern New Mexico there 
is intensified exploitation of the area’s 
huge natural gas fields, the Southern 
Union Production Co. moving ahead 
with its multi-million-dollar expansion 
program. 

Buyers are backing away from high 
prices in both rural and urban prop- 
erties. Farm and ranch lands have 
reached a high peak and prices are 
turning downward. City real estate is 






































But that is Tomlinson’s New 
Year's resolution!" 






off at this writing, with prices: holding 
only on commercial property such as 
factories and warehouses. 

—EUGENE CERVI. 


Pacific States 


HANKS to the availability of 

petroleum, natural gas and hydro- 
electric power, West Coast industry 
was only indirectly affected by the 
coal strike. Far more terrifying to 
Westerners was the potentiality of the 
general strike. In a spontaneous two- 
day “labor holiday” some 100,000 
workers tied up trucking, transporta- 
tion, services and stores in Alameda 
County, Calif., immobilizing a million 
citizens in their homes: 

Aftermath: The labor picture is now 
the quietest in months. Branch plant 
planning is picking up. One check-up 
of national concerns showed. nearly 
10% interested in Western expansion 
possibilities. Greatest drawbacks: hous- 
ing, lack of steel-making facilities. 

California is the second state to pro- 
vide sickness disability insurance. 
Weekly benefits of $10 to $20 are of- 
fered to 2,150,000 wage earners. Dif- 
ferent from the Rhode Island plan, 
California employers are permitted to 
provide private plans in lieu of state 
benefits. 

Factory force in non-durable goods 
in California is at record level—97,000 
in Los Angeles and 67,000 in San 
Francisco. All-time employment highs 
were set in furniture, clay, stone and 
glass industries in both areas; apparel, 
printing and publishing fields in Los 
Angeles; and the chemical industry in 
San Francisco. Meanwhile, decline in 
shipbuilding and seasonal curtailment 
in lumber and sawmill operations ag- 
gravate unemployment problems in the 
Pacific Northwest. Activities in con- 
sumer manufacturing and chemical in- 

dustry, however, particularly wood 
waste and lead and zinc mining, hold 
promise for the future—CHARLEs 
F. Berry. 


Z THE UNIONS SPEAK 


Behind the Labor Scene 


ForBES DIGESTS ALL EABOR PUBLICA- 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—aND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


“LABOR MUST MAKE SACRIFICES" 


From the United Mine Workers 
Journal (Ind.): 

The same labor-defeating ideas 
which the old-timers scorned have be- 
come the official philosophy of the 
British trade union movement! This is 
made quite clear by an analysis of the 
opening remarks to the British Trades 
Union Congress by Charles Dukes, 

president. at the conference in Brigh- 
ton, England. 

Referring to the Socialist Govern- 
ment now in power in Britain, Dukes 
warned that labor must transform its 
whole way of thinking and make many 
sacrifices to make a success of Social- 


ism. He told the unions they must 


relegate wage and job demands to a 
secondary role, and concentrate in- 
stead on more production and “the 
common good”... 

“We will be called upon to make 
real sacrifices, even where legitimate 
claims are in question, for the com- 
mon good,” Dukes said. “We shall 
have to re-examine many union trade 
practices where they tend toward 
restrictions.” He asked that labor 
abandon opposition to “the piece-work 
system and those technics of time and 
motion studies and methods of scien- 
tific management associated with cap- 
italist industries.” 

In other words, Dukes asks British 
labor to let the Government do to it 
what it never let private employers 


get away with. 


“WARNING TO REPUBLICANS" 


From The Machinist (Ind.) : 

‘This country is not going to have 
sustained full production and full em- 
ployment if the new Republican-con- 
trolled Congress should concentrate on 
harassing labor while ignoring serious 
abuses of business. 

That was one of many highly im- 
portant points made by a delegation 
of union chieftains, including our own 
Harvey Brown, at a conference with 
President Truman’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, which administers the 


Employment Act of 1946, once known 
as the full employment bill... 

Brown made a point that warrants 
real attention by Truman’s Economic 
Council—namely, that something must 
be done to squeeze down the inflated, 
watered stock structure that exists in 
all too many corporations. 

The need to pay dividends on this 
ballooned stock diverts a good deal of 
corporation earnings which otherwise 
could go towards paying higher wages, 
or reducing prices, or both. 


“OPPORTUNITY FOR PRESS" 


From the Portsmouth, Ohio, Labor 
Review (AFL): 

The action of John L. Lewis has 
given the press a great opportunity— 
just like feeding raw meat to a raven- 
ous pack of lions . . . what yowls, what 
snarling, what ripping and tearing of 
Labor has come about. It is some 
morsel, and the press has seized upon 
the opportunity like a hungry pack of 
jackals. There is never the least in- 
clination on the part of the press to 


offer any counsel . . . to make any 
gestures of fair play and decency—the 
press is out for a kill . . . the press 


believes Labor is on the defensive and 
will become so completely unnerved 
that it can’t fight back. 

There is no question but the press 
has aroused the people of America so 
far as Mr. Lewis and his miners are 
concerned. There are people in this 
community who believe they could 
shoot the bushy browed leader from 





From Aero Mechanic (AFL) 








ambush and who would be proclaimed 
martyrs did they sink a dirk through 
his vitals... 

So long as the press—Labor’s great. 
est enemy and Industry’s greatest ally 
—-persists in its present tactics, turmoil 
will exist and all will suffer. 


“PHASES OF INFLATION" 


From the International Teamster 
(AFL; circulation 660,783) : 

Industry has ceaselessly assured us 
that once free of “regimentation” it 
would give us a higher standard of 
living. Industry now has its chance. 
If it persists in squeezing exorbitant 
profits out of the public, it will throw 
us into a period of wild competition 
between wages and prices. 

That’s the second phase of inflation. 

The third phase is industrial col- 
lapse, unemployment and hunger. 

The fourth phase is a New Deal. 
It was painless under Roosevelt. But 
Roosevelt is gone. 


“PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY" 
From Kentucky Labor News (AFL): 


As unions grow in numbers and ex- 
ercise rights, they are no longer groups 
of underprivileged citizens demanding 
a hearing and opportunity. The union 
becomes an accepted institution per- 
forming functions in industry and 
society and must assume proportionate 
responsibility for national welfare. 


“INDUSTRY WANTS DEPRESSION” 

From UE News (CIO; circulation 
410,850) : 

“It is to be hoped,” wrote a lead- 
ing advertising executive in a leading 
trade journal recently, “that depres- 
sions are never abolished, for they 
have many desirable features” . . . 

This sounds like sheer madness, but 
the economic policies followed in the 
last year by the huge corporations this 
advertising executive represents only 
echo his words... 

Labor doesn’t want to wait until 
prices fall before buying a refrigerator 
or a steak to put into it. It wants a 
wage increase paid out of the greatest 
corporation profits in U.S. history 
and payable without the need of 
adding a single cent to the cost of 
living. 
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Distribution By THE EDITORS 


are expected to be some 10,000 
wholesalers specializing in the 
distribution of quick frozen foods. 
Right now there are less than 3,000, 
and many of these are handling frozen 
foods as a sideline. It is obvious that 
plenty of opportunities exist in this 
fast-growing phase of a fast-growing 
There are many reasons why those 
entering the field can expect to do 
well: (1) The industry is still in its 
infancy, from the distribution stand- 
point; (2) with the pioneering com- 
pleted, the industry is now rapidly en- 
tering the-expanding phase; (3) the 
business is wide open for new ideas 
in merchandising; (4) the risks are 
generally well-known and may be easi- 
ly avoided by newcomers; (5) capital 
expenditure is comparatively low for 
the earnings that may be expected; 
(6) packers held in check during the 
war years are now actively seeking 
new areas of distribution, of which 
there are many. 


pig the next 10 years there 


ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


The essentials for the successful 
operation of a frozen food distribut- 
ing business are: Arrangements with 
reputable packers for supplies; ade- 
quate cold storage space; from $5,000 
to $25,000 capital; an area of about 
50 miles radius in which such outlets 
as hotels, hospitals, schools, industrial 
cafeterias, retail grocery markets, etc., 
will provide from $1,000 per week 
gross returns. 

Operating with $5,000 capital, a 
turnover of about 12 times annually 
is possible. A turnover of eight times 
will give a good return, amounting 
approximately to a gross profit of 
about 20%. These figures assume an 
extremely high storage rate of 50¢ per 
hundred pounds for the first 30 days 
and 25¢ per hundred pounds there- 

r. A common storage rate is 25¢ 
per hundred pounds the first 30 days 
and 15¢ per hundred pounds there- 
after. Many cold storage plants will 
give special rates to regular patrons. 
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Some of these run around an average 


‘of 10¢ per hundred pounds. 


A typical breakdown of a frozen 
food distributing business is as fol- 
lows: Investment, $5,000; inventory, 
$8,000; office expense per week, $40; 
delivery expense per week, $30; stor- 
age expense per week, $25; bank ex- 


‘pense per weeek, $6; advertising ex- 


pense per week, $5; gross dollar vol- 
ume, $1,000; gross profit, $200; net 
income, $94. The turnover on a prop- 
erly organized distributing business 
for an investment of $25,000 will be 
approximately six times. 

The $8,000 figure for inventory is 
much lower than would be common 
for other businesses, for the reason 
that at present the frozen food indus- 
try operates throughout on a cash 
basis, and much of the inventory is 
stocked on “warehouse receipts” and 
financed by banks. 

The frozen food distributor pur- 
chases and sells, in the main, two kinds 
of packages: institutional and retail. 
The institutional packages range from 
two to 30 pounds, the retail run from 
10 ounces to two pounds. 


to borrow up to 75% of cost on ware 
house receipts. This means that when 
a shipment of merchandise is received 
the warehouse issues a “negotiable 
warehouse receipt” for the merchan- 
dise. The owner takes the receipt to — 
his bank and borrows up to 75% of 
the merchandise value. When he needs 
a portion of the merchandise on which 
he has borrowed, he gives the bank a 
check for the amount of the goods 
needed. The bank issues a “release,” 
which he gives to the warehouse for 
the merchandise. The amount paid to 
the bank is then credited against his 
loan. 

Rental of both trucks and storage 
space is probably best for the small 


- operator. This enables the distributor 


to keep his operating expense fairly 
low. 

Where the retail business is large, it 
is advisable to consider an individual 
“broken lot” storage space, which may 
be a refrigerated room in some build- 
ing away from the main storage. The 
reason for this is that distributors are 
likely to get preferred rates from pub- 
lic warehouses when bulk withdrawals 





Still in its infancy, the frozen food industry is a fertile field for 
investors, particularly in the distribution end of the business. 
Necessary capital: $5,000 to $25,000 





In determining the possible success 
of a frozen food distributing business, 
the prospective operator should study 
the territory and facilities in which he 
expects to operate. Population, as to 
class, will have some effect on the vol- 
ume of business that can be expected. 
For example, an area of 250,000 pop- 
ulation where the majority of the con- 
sumers are salaried will support from 
four to six wholesale frozen food dis- 
tributors, carrying both retail and in- 
stitution items. 

Before investing in the business it is 
wise to consult a local banker about 
financing. Normally, it is the practice 


are made, say, on a weekly basis, 
while small lot deliveries are made 
from the space leased or owned by 
the operator. However, where the vol- 
ume is large, a public warehouse ‘will 
often provide special facilities. 

While frozen food distribution does 
not require any very special tech- 
niques, good common sense is essential. 
For the next few years care must be 
taken not to overstock on some of the 
slower moving items. And the new dis- 
tributor should avoid trying to “pi- 
oneer” new items. It is better to wait 
until user acceptance has been estab- 


lished. 
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NEW IDEAS 


... in Home Appliances, Fire Fighting, 
Television, Radio, Frozen Foods, Lighting 


LIFT FOR LEATHER 


Now available fot civilian use, 
“Dewatex,” a war-developed com- 
pound for waterproofing leather, is 
the latest offering of the S & S Chemi- 
cal Co. Non-sticky, smoothflowing, 
this preparation soaks into the leather, 
leaving it soft and supple. Designed to 
give maximum waterproofing without 
clogging the pores, it revitalizes dried- 
out and hardened leathers, restores 
essential oils. 


QUICK WASHER 


Reported to be the first such ma- 
chine put into suécessful operation, the 
mechanical automobile washer shown 





here can wash, polish and dry a car 
in one minute flat. Consisting of two 
units, washer and drier, it employs a 
series of brushes that revolve continu- 
ously against all surfaces. Air currents 
are used to remove the water without 
leaving streaks. It’s a development of 


the Minit-Man Auto Wash Co. 


TELEVISION TOPICS 


In an operation unique in communi- 
cation annals, two concerns have just 
conducted contract negotiations and 
signed an agreement solely by means 
of television. . . . Studio on wheels— 
that’s RCA’s lightweight,  self-con- 
tained mobile television unit. It’s ex- 
pected to be a great aid in the facilita- 
tion of news coverage and remote 
pick-up operations. 


PROGRESS IN PLASTICS 


An innovation in functional motor 
car styling is Briggs Manufacturing 
Co.’s plastic process for creating dec- 
orative interior automotive paneling 
and trim. It’s reported to reproduce in 
rich color and grain any type of wood, 
leather or cloth, has a durability sur- 


passing wood or wood veneer panels. 
Feature: Anything that can be photo- 
graphed can be reproduced in molded 
plastic for complete interior trim. 


ELECTRONICS AID 


A packaged electronic circuit, about 
the size of a kitchen match box, is 
expected to enable radio “hams” to 
receive transmitter signals in far great- 
er ranges than ever before. Developed 


by General Electric, it multiplies the 


power of incoming radio signals 20 
times, also automatically matches the 
antenna to the receiver. 


FOOD NOTE 


Freeze-drying, a war-perfected proc- 
ess to remove water from materials 
easily destroyed by heat, will soon be 
used on a variety of commercial ma- 
terials, including fruit juices, milk, 
fish, meat. It’s accomplished by evapo- 
rating ice without melting it to its 
original state as water. The ice is 
“sublimed” from the frozen product 
under high vacuum. Rapidity of evap- 
oration keeps the food frozen until all 
ice is removed. 


“FLAMELESS” FUEL 


Trioxane, a form of formaldehyde 
that can burn with an extremely hot, 
“invisible” flame, will soon be avail- 
able as a tablet fuel for campers and 
for many industrial uses. War-devel- 
oped by Du Pont, the tablets ignite in- 
stantly, produce a clean flame not 
easily blown out by the wind. 


MIDGET FIREFIGHTER 


Small, compact, this American- 
LaFrance-Foamite fire extinguisher 
weighs less than 12 pounds. Operated 





by a quick-acting squeeze-type valve, 
it releases a carbon dioxide extinguish. 
ing agent by palm pressure. Nop. 
poisonous, non-corrosive and odorless, 
it’s ideal for use on small oil or grease 
fires or in electrical hazards. 


VERSATILE VACUUM 


Here’s a novel vacuum cleaner that 
washes, rinses and dries upholstery and 
rugs. A product of the McAllister-Rogs 
Corp., it needs no bag, has no filters 
to replace, can handle suds and water 
just like dry dirt. A metal reservoir 





that empties like a dustpan catches the 
soap and water. It can also be used 
as an aerator, mothproofer, paint or 
wax sprayer. 


PIPE PROGRESS 


Longer-lasting pipes are in store for 
home and industrial builders. That 
will be one result of Spang-Chalfant’s 
development of a plastic-coated steel 
pipe which is resistant to the corro- 
sive conditions encountered in oil-well 
drilling. Its unique properties protect 
the metal against the formation of cor- 
rosion pitting, thereby preventing cor- 
rosion fatigue cracking. 


“PEEPING TOM" 
“ ” 


Scientists are now able to “see 
through walls and around corners. 
The trick is done by means of a newly- 
developed microwave unit. Combining 
the characteristics of both the electric 
eye and radar, the device sees by 
means of high-frequency radio waves 
rather than a light beam. It’s expected 
to have such diverse industrial appli- 
cations as counting, diverting, opening, 
closing, discarding, signaling. 


LIGHT-DOUBLING BULB 


Floor or table lamps can now be 
made into an indirect lighting unit by 
means of Sylvania Electric’s “Bolite” 
bulb. Designed to screw into the sock: 
et base, with the bulb facing upwards, 
it furnishes softly diffused illumina 
tion, doubling the amount of light, af 
fording added reading comfort. 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
(Continued from page 13) 


in having the big long-planned Wood 
River, Ill., project to build a new 
“Cub” Tractor plant abandoned en- 
tirely—because he realized that by 
ying an already-built vacant govern- 
ment plant at Louisville, Ky., the com- 
pany could get into production 12 to 
18 months sooner and get the small 
“Cub” Tractors to the farmers who 
direly needed and wanted them that 
much sooner. 

“Mac” is a rabid advocate of pick- 
ing company men to fill the many new 
mecutive posts which a variety of 
oducts has created. With Fowler 
rmick, he began to train dealers 
salesmen rigidly and systemati- 
, unearthed a fresh wealth of ex- 
cutive material within their own or- 
ganization. 

Best of all, big John McCaffrey’s 
impulses are warm-hearted and gener- 
wus, especially toward the personal 
troubles of his employees. He’ has 
done much to promote and maintain 
the general feeling of good-hearted 
camaraderie so noticeable within the 
whole International Harvester organi- 
ution. His essential fairness toward 
bor went a long way toward ending 
along strike in several of the com- 


pany’s plants in the early months of 
1946. 









A SALES LEADER 


He has been a happily-married man 
for 32 years and has two sons, one in 


the company and the other at Loyola’ 


University in Chicago. He cares for his 
dad, who is still alive at 89, living in 
Fayetteville. When he can find time 
away from his executive duties, “Mac” 
tijoys a game of golf or a fishing 
ip, and is a keen baseball and foot- 
ball fan. 

Business, and more particularly 
slesmanship, are his great loves. A 
ttibute to his fluent and convincing 
powers as a sales-leader comes from a 
lop New York Harvester executive, 
Jack Kline, who said: “First time I ever 
heard Mac there were a lot of speakers 
m the same program. Then he began 
lo speak—and he went on quite a long 
lime. The words just tumbled out. 
But there was meat in every sentence, 
in every point he made. I’ve forgotten 
ill the other speakers and all that they 
said. But when he finished, I thought 


honestly that there wasn’t any more to , 
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be said on the subject by anybody.” 

The highly practical and wholly ex- 
troverted McCaffrey has no greater 
admirer than his one “superior,” Fow- 
ler McCormick, who describes his 
team-mate as “a delightful person to 
meet, tall, large-framed with a deep 
voice of fine timbre and an engaging 
twinkle of the eye. He has a remark- 
able mind for grasping the meaning 
of facts and situations, has been one of 
those who has grown throughout his 
career in breadth and depth of under- 
standing. He’s dynamic in whatever he 
does and positive in his approach to 
every situation. His strength of pur- 
pose and his great executive ability are 
supplemented by his ability tu co- 
operate and to make others want to co- 
operate with him. All of us who have 
worked closely with him over the years 
know him as a powerful personality, 
a simple human being and a warm- 


hearted friend.” 





“America Through Foreign 
Eyes” has unavoidably been 
omitted this issue, but will 
appear in succeeding issues. 
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66 HE appraisal of existing labor 
legislation and the formulation 
of reforms workable in a free 

economy”—that, in general, is the 
way some of the nation’s leading econ- 
omists sum up the most pressing 
problem confronting our economy in 
the opening quarter of the new year. 
Running a close second is the problem 
of uninterrupted production and the 
correction of distorted price relation- 
ships. As one man puts it: “We must 
avoid further distortions in prices and 
wages and find a way to maintain 
steady production long enough to re- 
duce costs.” 

Despite recent predictions to the 
contrary made by some observers . of 
the American economic scene, none of 
the experts predicts any. early depres- 
sion, although one man makes this 
significant statement: “There are no 
signs of an impending depression, but 
there are indications that the boom 
phase is coming to an end.” 

Here, summarized by ForBeEs’ edi- 
tors, is a point-by-point digest of the 
views of our economists in this 31st 
quarterly forecast of business and in- 
dustrial conditions: 


Propuction. With few exceptions, 
the experts anticipate little if any in- 
crease in overall production during 
this quarter. The prevailing view: “It 
depends upon union policy. Slow- 
downs, plus the effects of the recent 
coal strike, will probably keep pro- 
duction down to about present levels.” 


Materiats. On the whole, “tight | 


materials will be somewhat easier to 
get in the coming quarter,” say our 
forecasters. While shortages are not 
expected to be at an end, the probabil- 
ity is that there will be at least a mod- 
erate improvement in the supply situa- 
tion. In the words of one observer: 
“There will still be shortages, but they 


won't be quite so acute as heretofore.” 


Laxor. There is scarcely any. doubt 
among the economists as to the like- 
lihood of some “construetive labor 
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Economists Poll— 
First Quarter 





legislation,” with the chances rather 
good for a substantial revision of the 
Wagner Act. As to strikes, the con- 
sensus of opinion is that “Lewis’s re- 
treat may curb them and promote an 
improvement in labor conditions.” 


Prices. The experts are practically 
unanimously agreed on the subject of 
prices. They'll continue to rise. In- 
creases are expected to be “moderate,” 
however. Says one observer: “Prices 
of industrial goods will rise; farm 
products will decline, or at least stop 
rising.” And another: “Commodity 
prices will continue to sag, although 
prices of finished goods will be well 
maintained because of rising costs.” 


Waces. Fores’ economists antici- 
pate continued wage demands. And, 
in general, they foresee at least some 
increase in wage rates. 


INFLATION. According to many of 
our forecasters, inflation, while still a 
factor, will not be quite the bugaboo 
this quarter that it has been in the 
past. Thus, while one man feels that 
the trend “is toward slightly more in- 
flation,” another states that it “is turn- 
ing from inflation to deflation.” And 
says a third: “Neither inflation nor 





“Just what do you think we do at a 
sales clinic, Chisholm?” 


deflation is an immediate prospect, but 
recession and diminished physical vol- 


ume of production and trade.” 


Housinc. For the first time in 
months, the housing situation seems to 
be improving. The picture for. the 
coming quarter, say the economists, is 
somewhat on the brighter side. There 
is general agreement that the number 
of houses completed will increase. 


INTERNATIONAL. The experts con- 
tinue to look askance at the interna- 
tional situation. The consensus: “Ex. 
pect it still to be confused.” And as 
in 1946’s final quarter, in general they 
anticipate the usual friction with Com- 
munist Russia. 


FAVORABLE 


ForBEs’ forecasters cite the follow. 
ing as the most favorable factors 
affecting our economy during 1947's 
first quarter: 

1. “Pending tax relief.” 

2. “Rising production.” 

3. “Firm stand of administration in 
recent coal strike.” 

4. “High demand for many durable 
consumer goods.” 

5. “Forthcoming legislation restrict- 
ing unionism.” 

6. “Elimination of price control.” 

7. “Republican gains in election.” 

8. “Crystallization of public opin- 
ion on issue of labor power.” 


UNFAVORABLE 


Chief among the unfavorable fac- 
tors listed were the following: 

1. “Distorted price relationships.” 

2. “Failure of consumer expendi- 
tures to rise significantly.” 

3. “Lack of assurance that damag- 
ing strikes can be prevented.” 

4. “Public indifference to union 
lawlessness.” 

5. “Lag in residential, commercial 
and industrial building.” 

6. “Increased living costs.” 

7. “International relations.” 

8. “Very rapid rate of inventory ac 
cumulation.” 
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first quarter of this year: 

First: How Congress amends labor legislation. 

Second: How far unions will succeed in further 
forcing up wages—and prices. 

The CIO is again trotting out the asinine claim 
that wage costs can be very substantially boosted 
without necessitating any rise in prices, basing 
this absurd reasoning on a report prepared for -it 
by a so-called “economist” whose name was iden- 
tified with a similar statement emanating from the 
Department of Commerce last year and which 
even the radical Secretary Wallace felt compelled 
to repudiate. 

Totally unfounded are the daily mouthed asser- 
tions that corporation stockholders are receiving 
fabulous, unprecedented dividends and that, there- 
fore, they should be called upon to foot the bill 
for fresh skyrocketing of wages. This table shows 
the percentage of total national income going to 
employees and to corporation net profits: 

Percentage of Total National Income 
1929 1939 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Wages and Salaries.. 63.0 62.4 66.1 69.1 70.2 69.1 
Corp. Net Profits.... 100 68 75 66 60 5.6 


The writer has taken thirty leading corporations 
and examined their dividend payments in the pre- 
war year of 1941, and in 1946. The rewards to 
stockholders last year were actually, on the whole, 
slightly under 1941’s. Ponder this record: 


DIVIDEND COMPARISONS 
1941 1946 1941 1946 


Allied Chem. $8.00 $8.00 = [International 
Am. Can.... 4.00 3.00 Bus. Mach. 4.80 6.00 
Am. Smelting International 
& Refining 3.50 3.00 Harvester. 3.00 3.00 
Am. Tob. “B” 4.50 3.25 

Johns Man- 


Anaconda .. 2.50 2.50 


Beth, Stecl.. 600 600 . “ile .---- 3.00 3.50 

Chrysler ... 6.00 3.00 Kennecott 

Commercial Copper .. 3.25 2.50 
Solvents .. 0.55 1.00 Owens IIl. 

du Pont ... 7.00 7.00 Glass ..... 2.50 3.50 


ae Ko- ee Repub. Steel 2.00 1.00 
Gen'l Foods. 2.00 2.00 A ma wyeitiaieias 
Gen. Electric 1.40 1.60 — 

Gen’l Motors 3.75 2.25 Williams. ° 3.75 4.75 
Goodyear .. 1.37 4.00 Stand. Br’nds 2.00 1.80 
Ingersoll- Stand. Oil of 

Rand .... 7.00 6.00 SS a 
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Fabulous Dividends Mythical 
Two determining developments loom during the a aici yo 2 1941 1946 
n. ide. 3, J oungstown 


U. S. Rubber 2.00 3.00 

U. S. Steel.. 4.00 4.00 

Westinghouse i) ee 104.12 103.48 
Electric .. 1.25 1.00 


Sh. & Tube 3.00 3.00 


Reasonable profits are essential to expanding 
prosperity and employment. As President Gwilym 
A. Price, of Westinghouse Electric, aptly explains: 
“Corporations should apologize when they. fail to 
earn profits—not when they succeed.” 

He points out that, whereas wages of Westing- 
house employees have increased sharply, there has 
been no increase whatsoever in the return to stock- 
holders. Investors furnished $80,000,000 of new 
money, in debentures and preferred stock, last 
year, “in the face of our operating loss for the 
year, because of their faith in the ability of the 
company to earn a reasonable profit in future 


years.” 


INVESTORS PROVIDE JOBS 


After all, it is investors, in the great majority 
of instances small investors, who supply the 
wherewithal to provide jobs. Unless they receive 
something approaching fair treatment they natu- 
rally will not continue to risk their savings in 
equity stocks. ;' 

Although average weekly earnings of factory 
workers last October were 75% higher than in 
December, 1939, and although the cost of living, 
according to government figures, has advanced 
49%, the earnings of stockholders have lamen- 
tably failed to keep pace. 


This writer cannot subscribe to the rather wide- 
ly held theory that depression will set in around 
the end of this quarter. Some irregularity, yes. 
But if Congress acts rationally in remedying our 
askew labor laws, and if wage increases are kept 
within bounds, America should experience quite 
a period of unusual activity, accompanied doubt- 
less‘ by considerable inflation, but not necessarily 
by ruinous inflation. 

















STOCK TRADING 








XVIII. What Is 


HE Rate of Interest is the loan 

price of borrowed money. Like 
most prices, it represents the meeting- 
place of demand and supply forces— 
in this case the demand for, and the 
supply of, loanable funds. 

But why need we know what the 
Interest Rate is, what factors influence 
it, and what in turn it influences? 

As we shall see, borrowed funds— 
ever expanding and contracting—ap- 
pear in many areas of our economic 
activity, so that the Interest Rate is a 
central fact in our economy. In our 
analytic work, it enables us to evaluate 
all productive property, in addition to 
being one of our foundation blocks. 

Any given Interest Rate consists 
broadly of two elements: the Pure 
Rate of Interest, and an additional 
risk rate in accordance with the credit 
of the borrower in the eyes of the 
lender. 


NO UNIFORM RATE 


Although we speak of the Interest 
Rate, there is no uniform Rate at any 
one time, but rather a hierarchy of 
different rates depending on different 
factors. 

These are the most important Inter- 
est Rates: 

. The Call Money Rate 

The Commercial Paper Rate 

. The Banker’s Acceptance Rate 

. The Customer’s Rate 

The Rediscount Rate 

The Bond Interest Rate 

. The Mortgage Interest Rate 

. The Saving Account Interest Rate 
. The Personal Loan Interest Rate 

10. The Personal Delayed Payment 
Interest Rate 

These specific Interest Rates may 
themselves vary .widely at any one 
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JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 


P Stock Exchange firm. 
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the Interest Rate? 
By JOSEPH MINDELL 


time. What causes these variations? 

1. The cost or effort of administra- 
tion—this, for example, makes the 
Bank Rate higher than the Bond Rate. 

2. The risk of non-payment of ‘in- 
terest or principal—this explains those 
variations of Interest Rates that depend 
upon the strength and stability of the 
borrower. 

3. Prospective changes in the pur- 
chasing power of money. 

4. Amortization necessary to main- 
tain the principal intact. 


DETERMINING FACTORS 


In general, competition tends to 
bring about an equality of return on 
equivalent types of loans. This is espe- 
cially true where the loans are homo- 
geneous in character. Similarly, gen- 
eral Interest Rates are higher in unor- 
ganized than in organized markets. 
Stable corporations borrow at a much 
lower rate when they issue bonds than 
an ignorant workman borrowing from 
the corner money lender. Of course, 
other factors influence the rates in 
these cases, but the state of organiza- 
tion in the market is one of the im- 
portant determinants. 

The Pure Rate of Interest expressed 
in yields on the highest grade, long- 
term bonds is the most reliable indi- 
cator of the going rate in the capital 
market. The best single index of the 
cost of Bank Credit to the customer at 
large is the rate charged to bank cus- 


tomers on prime commercial loans. 


Who borrows money, and why? 

1. Business men—as business im- 
proves and the prospects grow, the de- 
mand for capital to exploit these pros- 
pects likewise grows. 

2. Non-Profit Borrowers — govern- 
ments and municipalities, etc., borrow 
for public works, unemployment re- 
lief, war, etc. 








3. The Distressed — as need devel. 
ops during a business or financial 
crisis. 

4, People—for personal use. 






What money goes out on Loan? 

1. The savings of the public — jn 
their purchases of bonds and their 
loans; and more indirectly, the loans 
of these funds by banks and insurance 
companies, . 

2. JLoans by the banks—this may beg 
artificially-created loan money. 

3. The foreign supply. 

4. Government Agency funds. 
















On the supply side, it is doubtful 
whether the supply of capital for loans 
is very sensitive to changes in Interest 
Rates. 








What determines the general level _ 
of Interest Rates? had 
we W 


Interest Rates are prices, after all, 
and are influenced by the same forces 
which affect most prices, i.e., the forces We 
which determine prices in security 
markets. 

The final price is set by demand and 
supply, particularly the demand of the 
marginal borrower, and the supply of 
the marginal lender. 

The business borrower, who is nor- 
mally the most important one on the 
demand side, has an automatic check 
on the Interest Rate he can pay. That 
is, his expected rate of business profit 
must exceed the Interest Rate or else 
it is not worthwhile for him to borrow 
money at all. This puts a ceiling on 
the Interest Rate. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS 


On the bank side, the shift of com- 
mercial bank assets from cash into 
loans and investments, and from these 
back into cash, influences the going 
Rate of Interest. This is a causal in- 
fluence of a highly technical nature. 

The influence of government bor- 
rowing from banks has an anomalous 
effect upon interest rates. 

It may pay its borrowings out to 
people who deposit in the banks. Thus 
the reserves of the member banks with 
the central banks are increased, so that 
they in turn can pyramid additional 
loans upon these reserves. This would 
tend to lower the market rate of inter- 
est (although the Government demand 
for loans has increased). Governmen-@ 
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tal demand from the Reserve bank, as the 
distinct from the Public, thus tends tog _ 
lower, rather than to raise, the market thi 


rate of interest. 
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MNALYZES ELECTION 


: “] have been much impressed with your 
"ma skly letters telling how social conditions 
eir @ fect economics. Over a period of years I 
have subscribed to practically all the invest- 

ent services and have found in all the same 
Ce WHF weakness. They fail to foresee trends before 

they have taken definite form. It is quite 
be qd Parent you have the ability definitely to 

» forecast events before they occur. This should 

mean substantial profits to your clients.” 
The above is quoted from a letter just 
received. Realizing the election is still foo 
fresh to have become decisive in its portents, 
we consider this an excellent occasion to 
ful gig evaluate that event. 
) The recent so-called turn to the right rep- 
ans resents no fundamental change. We believe 
est it is negative in its meaning as a turn toward 
conservatism. It appears to us the primary 
result of the election will be to heap more 


vel confusion upon confusion. While we have 
had much social and industrial confusion, 
we will now have additional contributions in 
ail, the form of political obstruction, Opposition 


ces will create a legislative stalemate into 1948. 
es We have not had a Republican victory in 
. the true sense. We simply had a Demo- 
ity cratic failure, largely the effect of the efforts 

of a body of obstructionists within the ranks 
nd of both parties. The confusion created a re- 

sentment in the popular mind that produced 
he a protest vote against that confusion. It did 
of not represent a restoration of confidence in 
the right-wing party nor did it mean the 
popular mind converted to conservative politi- 
fad concepts. The victory represented mostly 
amass protest against the scarcity of food 
and temporary high prices. America thinks 
much more temperamentally than intellectu- 
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The pendulum between now and 1948 is 
likely to swing far to the left. Where we had 
scarcity in food we will then have scarcity in 
employment caused by over-production. We 
will find we can produce much more than we 
can sell. Europe is bankrupt and America is 
constantly increasing costs to such an extent 
as to make the purchase of American mer- 
chandise by Europe almost prohibitive. 

Psychologically, we are firmly set in the 


on 


m- direction of industrial retrogression. We are 
to not building for economic stability. Our 

cumulative handicap is now much too heavy. 
ae The industrial unrest since VE day has cost 
ng us our productive momentum. We have dis- 


tributed too slowly in proportion to our fixed 
charges. The pace has been so retarded that 
the forces of depression caught up with us 
even before our race against them had started. 
In the midst of the universal talk about in- 
flation we are seeing many signs of deflation. 
This trend will be intensely fortified by our 
ever increasing productivity. 
One thing is definite: the recent election 
has done little to circumvent the social trend. 
same forces are in effect. This is neces- 
sarily so because the public mind has not in 
any sense changed in its attitude toward gov- 
ernment. Government now represents the per- 
sonification of Santa Claus. Should Santa 
cease to function, it is very evident new ap- 
Peasement expediencies will be found to sus- 
tain popular support by whatever political 
party is in power. A rose by any other name 
would smell the same, whether fertilized by 
the donkey or the elephant. The masses may 
dance but industry always pays the fiddler. 
(Regular weekly market comment omitted in 
is abridged reprint.) 
W. H. Roystone, Investment Analyst 
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YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


The experience of half a century has 
convinced us there is a scientific formula 
for fortune building. Success over many 
years has also proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 

Years of accuracy have built us pre- 
eminent recognition for long-term market 
reliability. That is why worried investors 
write from many parts of America to 
get the “Stock Market Appraisements” 
we formerly syndicated nationally on 
financial pages under the heading, 
“ROYSTONE SAYS.” P 

Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

This demand from everywhere for re- 
liable guidance forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly bul- 
letins. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 
Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy In- 
dustry Formula, we are enabled to detect 
the difference between distribution and 
accumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit in the long run. Un- 
fortunately, investors and traders are 
equally victims of psychological distor- 
tions. Following popular sentiment, they 
too often are forced to buy when they 
should sell and sell when they should 
buy. To protect clients against these 
errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules 
for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our economy where our weekly 
findings should be instrumental in saving 
and building fortunes for our clients. It 
is our firm opinion that never before 
since 1929 has the investor been in such 
great peril. Yet, at the same time, he 
faces a life-time opportunity for individ- 
ual fortune building through intelligent 
watchful waiting. 

Often, during the recent toppy distri- 
bution, we warned clients against a 
sudden drastic decline. We advised con- 
serving cash to buy at the long-term 
bargain bottom that promised to be the 
fortune-building opportunity of a life- 
time. 

Naturally, the long trend turning 
points are absolutely essential to the in- 
vestor. Knowing a “bull market” from a 
“bear market” is the one guarantee of 
security. Waiting and watching has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space 
to reprint the many letters of appreciation 
of this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow’’, sent 
complimentary to clients. Recent Reader 
says: ‘The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from popular emotional distor- 


, tions. 


Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created a special Con- 
tact Service to replace our newspaper 
comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, 
or five dollars for advice covering the 
next seven weeks of the current critical 
period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to hundreds of clients from coast to coast, 
including those paying one hundred dol- 
lars a year for trading guidance. 


What the Weekly Bulletin Said 
at Market Top, May 31, 1946 


“Never before has boom signified so 
little in real prosperity and potential 
values. 

“We consider current strength the ex- 
pression of mass irresponsibility, not 
sound appraisement of fundamentals. 

“The market is now in the zone of dis- 
tribution, positively dangerous. 

“In 1940, when the averages were at 
138 and Wall Street was wild-eyed over 
inflation, we alone were positive the aver- 
ages would go down to 96. They did. Now 
that prices are again at a dangerous 
level, everybody is most confident. 

“Only by following safe investment 
principles, can we build constructively.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in fortune building in Wall Street. When 
you send check, be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 
27 Safety-Rules for investors and traders. 
W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 21, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931). 
Consultation appointments $25. 
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AIRLINE 


STOCKS 


Now undewalued? 


AVE Airline Stocks been 

pushed down to levels 
representing outstanding val- 
ues? Many Airline issues are 
off as much as 50-70%: One 
$70 stock has dropped to 20; 
a $45 stock to 15; a $21 stock 
is down to 7. Do profit op- 
portunities now exist in this 
important group? 

Read our new Report on 
this industry, giving essen- 
tial data on the following is- 
sues : 


Amer. Airlines United Airlines: 
Penn Central TWA 

Northwest Braniff 

Pan American Delta Airlines 
Eastern Airl. Chicago & South. 
National Airl. Western Airl. 


For a copy of this Report 
Send for Bulletin F-M 71 FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston 16, Mass. 

















yey Offer 
=< , 5© New 128-0. 


CYCLI-GRAPES 


with 12-year coverage of Earnings and 
Dividends — Monthly Price Ranges 
up te date through Dec. 31. 


This New Year Edi- 
tion of CYCLI- 





PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER: Send $3 befere 
danuary 6 ler Folie FM-11 (thereafter $4). 


SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION 
141 Milk Street, Besten 9, Mass. 
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LOEW'S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
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Tee. Beard ef Directors on December 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


Which Industries Offer 


Best Prospects? 


HE New Year has been widely 
heralded as one of economic re- 
adjustment, a process that is 
likely to bring about a reversal from 
the inflationary boom now approach- 
ing its peak, a period which, it is 
hoped, will form a bridge to really 
sound post-war expansion and pros- 
perity. 
In itself, such a prospect portends 
divergent production and earnings 
trends in business and industry, and, 


as a corollary, a highly selective stock 


market. Since business prospects have 
always formed the primary basis for 
investment policy, it is timely, there- 
fore, to appraise the outlook for in- 
dividual industries under the econom- 
ic conditions that are expected to pre- 
vail: in the months to come. 


INDUSTRIES IN GOOD POSITION 


It is impossible at this stage to fore- 
tell with any degree of accuracy to 
what extent the adjustment process 
now under way will affect the level of 
economic activity as a whole. Predic- 
tions range a wide gamut and are al- 
ways apt to miss their mark. But we 
can appraise with a fair degree of as- 
surance the degree of vulnerability of 
individual industries to any recession- 
ary trend that may develop. Not all 
industries, and not all companies with- 
in industries, are in the same position. 
Certain industries appear far less vul- 
nerable than others. It follows, logi- 
cally, that stocks of selected companies 
in such fields can be held with a mini- 
mum of risk—and with above average 
promise for ultimate enhancement— 
during any forthcoming business and 
market unsettlement. Others again in- 
volve greater uncertainties, hence 
greater risks. Still others appear in a 
position where they are likely to suffer 
most if business declines. 

This article deals primarily with the 
first category; that is, industries whose 
output promises to continue in heavy 
demand almost regardless of any 





E. A. Krauss is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 
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down-turn in overall business. Leadi 
in this group are the “shortage” jp. 
dustries, which cannot readily catch 
up with demand even should the latter 
ease from current high levels; indus. 
tries suffering from undercapacity; 
industries where the raw material sup. 
ply in the past proved insufficient, and 
of which some only now are beginning 
to reach profitable production levels; 
and industries, such as oil, where even 
reduced demand will produce satisfac. 
tory profits. In most of these indus- 
tries, demand conditions are such that 
a temporary recession will hardly 
force any marked curtailment of the 
production process. Barring a really 
severe and prolonged depression—not 
now foreseen—they should do well 
even if others do not. 

It stands to reason that stocks of 


companies in such fields hold superior _ 


investment appeal, particularly if, as 
in most instances, they are not over- 
priced in relation to- anticipated re 
cessive conditions. A good many, it 
appears, have somewhat overdiscount- 
ed the prospect of a mild depression 
that may never hit them seriously. 

As a guide to investors, I am listing 
such industries which appear least vul- 
nerable in this respect, together with 
selected stocks which present good 
values at present levels: 

STEELS: American Rolling Mill Co. 
(36) ; Youngstown Sheet & Tube (68). 

Burtpinc §=MArTertuts: Filintkote 
(34); Lehigh Portland Cement (43). 

Non-Ferrous Metats: Phelps 
Dodge (40); American Metal Co. 
(29). 

CHEMICALS: Mathiesen Alkali (28) ; 
Allied Chemical (168). 

RartroaD EgQuipMENT: American 
Brake Shoe (43); American Car & 
Foundry (49). 

Tosaccos: Reynolds Tobacco “B” 
(38); Bayuk Cigar (24). 

Orrice EquipMent: National Cash 
Register (38); Smith-Corona (35). 

Sucars: Central Violeta Sugar 


(30); West Indies Sugar (32). 
Farm EquipMent: Caterpillar Trac- 
tor (62); Oliver Corp. (21). 


’ 
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Paints: Glidden Co. (44); Devoe 
& Raynolds (29). 

Paper: Sutherland Paper (44); In- 
ternational Paper (53). 

PaPeR CONTAINERS: Container 
Corp. (47); Union Bag & Paper 
30). 
: Oris: Barnsdall Oil (25); Ohio Oil 
(24). 


Prospects under recessionary busi- 


ness conditions appear more uncertain 
—though possibly may nevertheless be 
quite good—as in the automotive 
field, where it is difficult to weigh the 
impact of price factors on prospective 
demand conditions. Tire and rubber, 
electrical equipment and general ma- 
chinery similarly hold greater risk. 
The third most vulnerable group in- 
cludes retail trade, liquors, radios, 


textiles, canners and packers. Apart 
from changing demand conditions, 
these are particularly vulnerable to in- 
ventory losses when price levels drop, 
a risk factor that will, and already 
does, find expression marketwise. Com- 
mitments in these fields constitute least 
desirable holdings during a period of 
price adjustment such as appears in 
the offing. 





POOR’S 


INVESTMENT ADVISORY SERVICE 


Provides Definite, 
Continuous Invest- 
ment Advice on 
“Percentage Invested” 
at Different 
Periods in the 
Business Cycle 


Advises on 
Stock - Market 


Trends 


Surveys and Analyzes 
Important Business 


Developments 


Counsels 
on 


Special Situations 


Offers 
Personal Review 


of Your List 


Gives Definite ‘Hold,’ 


Articles, Methods of 


Timely Economic How to Allot 
Your Funds 


Security Selection to Groups 


Inquiry and Program 


Consultation Follow-Up and 


Privilege Market Policy 
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A thorough year-end Survey of all higher-grade 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange has uncovered a group of 16 Stocks 
with above-average income and long-range ap- 
preciation possibilities. 

This group of 16 Stocks is suggested by the 
experts whose advices have brought many big 
gains to Poor's Investment Advisory Service sub- 
scribers over a period of many years. 


This Important List and Study 


... with continuing benefits of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service, should bring you exceptional 
market results in 1947. 


Prompt acceptance of this invitation will bring 
you the privilege of securing a careful personal 
report on your list of holdings in which we will 
specifically counsel you as to whether certain 
securities should be replaced with others more 
likely to benefit from coming events, and advise 
you how you may strengthen your portfolio by 
improving your diversification. 


DEFINITE ADVICE ON THE KINDS OF 
STOCKS THAT SHOULD FARE BEST 
IN THE COMING YEAR 


This service gives you, in a unified program, a 
supervised list of 


STOCKS with Earnings at High 


Levels ...Which Are Likely To Pay 
Record Dividends in 1947. 


New Special Situations that we think could 
bring you exceptional results, such as this list of 
“16 Stocks with Earnings at High Levels,’’ along 
with authoritative information and opinion on 
other securities of outstanding merit, will be 
included in the regular Bulletins. 


List Your Holdings Now 


Indicate your personal investment aims and mail 
today with coupon below. As soon as it arrives the 
full Service will be started, including the Special 
Study and List. Your investments will be studied 
and we will send you a personal report on how we 
believe your account can be improved. 


Standard and Poor’s, the World’s Largest 
Investment Advisory Organization, Includes, 
with This Special Offer, Everything in This 
Advertisement. 


e Weekly Bulletins with Loose-Leaf Binder 
e ‘Supervised Program’”’ Advices 


e@ Personal Investment Advice and Consul- 
tation Privilege 


Securities Record Form 


Extended Service (1 month on Semi- 
Annual Subscription) (2 months on An- 
nual Subscription) 


“Buy or “Sell” 


stocks — followed 


oe ee ee es oe es ee @ MAIL THE COUPON: om oe oe oe oe oe oe 


’ FREE EXTENDED SERVICE 
Standard & Poor's tio 1 Month on Semi-Annual 


Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 2 Months on Annual 


Gentlemen: Please enter my trial subscription as described below, for the 
complete Poor's Investment Advisory Service and continue until otherwise 
notified. I understand this includes (a) ‘‘Supervised Program’’ recommenda- 
tions (one group for capital gain, one for income and appreciation, another for 
prime quality securities), (b) Consultation Privilege—with review of my list, 
c) Weekly Bulletins, (d) Policy Recommendations, (e) Securities Record Form, 
f) “‘How To Invest” instruction folder, (g) Special Study on 16 Stocks. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATE [_]| $35 ANNUAL RATE [_] $65 
Air Mail 1) $35.50 Air Mail ( $66.00 
(Send no money—Invoice will be sent later) 
0 Please stamp my name in gold lettering on binder 
(A substantial loose-leaf binder is included without extra charge) 
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vised. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Ninth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $! for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F S. E. 26th AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 

















STOCKS IN 1947 
UP OR DOWN? 


Will strikes cause another wave of 
liquidation or will a Republican Congress 

ss constructive laws that will start a 
oh These and many other questions 
must be answered in 1947 to protect your 
capital and help you to make profits. 
We believe our Service—with 45 years’ 
experience and research—will help you 
to select the right time to buy and sell 
Stocks. 

1947 ANNUAL STOCK FORECAST 
$100.00 or with Weekly Stock Letter 
$150.00 for the entire year. Weekly Let- 
ter alone $20.00 for 3 months. 

1947 ANNUAL GRAIN and COTTON 
FORECASTS $100.00 each. Tri-weekly 
Commodity Letter $15.00 or with wires 
on important changes $25.00 per month. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for F-24. 


W. D. GANN & SON, Inc. 


82 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











LOANS=—-LOANS 
Listed Stocks 


U. S. Government Securities 
Approved Life Insurance Policies 


(Minimum Loan $2,500) 
Information on Request 


D. H. BLAIR & CO., Inc. 


29 Broadway New York 6 
Tel.: WHitehall 3-2894 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


No Depression In Sight 
By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


May July August 





WipesPrEAD talk of coming depression 
in business appears to be premature, 
to say the least. Eyidently sponsors of 
such pessimism are looking backward 
at the stock market instead of forward 
at business. 

True, stocks did nose-dive last Sum- 
mer. But many declines have oc- 
curred in past without forecasting bus- 
iness depression. 

Decline of 30 points in Dow-Jones 
Industrial average occurred in short 
space of 11 trading days in August- 
September. Undoubtedly credit regu- 
lations were directly responsible for 
much of the severity of this shake-out. 
Selling in 50%-margined accounts 
would naturally weigh heavily against 
prices where new buyers had to put 
up 100% cash. Under such conditions 
withdrawal of, say, $1,000,000 from 
market would be possible only if other 
investors put in $2,000,000, or twice 
as much, at same time. 

Even so, and steep as this market 
reaction was, last year’s low was 
cleared by about 12 Dow-Jones /ndus- 
trial points. As result, general bull 
market pattern is maintained, i.e., each 
year’s range stands above that of pre- 
ceding year, since 1942. 

In Railroad average, however, this 
year’s low penetrated last year’s; but 
Utility average showed good clearance, 
like Industrials. 

Speaking in general terms, business 


40 
December ~ 


September October November 


outlook now is about as bright as it 
could possibly be. 

Most of uncertainties confronting 
investors six months ago have been 
favorably resolved, or partly so. 

Problems of basic industries are in 
fields of production and plant capacity 
rather than in market for goods. Long- 
heralded building boom is now begin- 
ning to take shape. 

At this writing typical stocks stand 
at top of range which has confined 
them for more than three months. An 
early lift-through on top side is tech- 
nically indicated and amply supported 
by nearby outlook for private enter- 
prise. 

First quarter of 1947 is likely to see 
stocks at highest average levels since 
last Summer. 

Heavy goods industries in particu- 
lar are likely to show excellent earn- 
ings comparisons during early months 
of new year. 


Among most promising groups from 
speculative viewpoint are Steels, Rail 
Equipments and Machinery. 


Favorites here are Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, National Steel, U. S. 
Steel, Pullman, General Railway Sig- 
nal, American Steel Foundries, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, Oliver Corp., Allis- 


Chalmers. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


FORBES 
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Care and Vigilance Needed 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


RECOVERY by the industrial 
A averages is not likely to exceed 
190 during the first few months of the 
new year. 

I believe an investor should main- 


@ tain reasonable cash reserves awaiting 


the start of a real bull market; and, 
where income is needed, stick to com- 
mon stocks of first-class companies 
yielding at least 5%, or where the 
likelihood of increased dividends will 
produce such yield. 

Influencing the outlook are: 

1. Labor costs. Relatively small in- 
creases in wages likely to mark end of 
rising wage cycle. Higher costs can be 
passed along by industries such as 
steel, copper; but, in some lines, such 
as radios, textiles, heavier costs are 
likely to mean less profits. 

2. Commodities. If the 1947 crops 
are large, agricultural prices might 
decline considerably during the next 
year, which will affect the 60,000,000 
people in the farming districts. 


HIGHER MONEY RATES 


3. Money rates. Likely to rise 
throughout the year, which could 
mean a downtrend in prices of high- 
grade bonds and preferred stocks, and 
would affect small-yielding common 
stocks where dividend increases are 
not likely. Much “new-money” financ- 
ing lies ahead. 

4. Foreign affairs. The threat of 
war has disappeared. Any trouble in 
India is likely to be kept there. The 
world needs American goods. 

5. Domestic politics. Congress is 
likely to reduce taxes and pass labor 
legislation, but not as much as desired. 
Resumption of purchases of stocks on 
margin likely, along with removal of 
other credit restrictions. Government 
expenses will be substantially reduced, 
I think. Republican President likely to 
be elected in 1948. 

_ 6. Living costs. Should decline dur- 
ing the year, particularly food. (Note: 
The 1921-1929 boom was accompanied 

stable commodity prices). Buyers’ 


. Tesistance likely to continue. 


7. Corporate profits. Will not be 
uniformly good. Some industries will 
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do better in 1947 than 1946. Others 
will not do as well. 

Boiled down, the two principal in- 
fluences affecting stock prices are 
money rates and earnings. 


INDUSTRIES THAT SHOULD PROSPER 


Industries whose earnings are likely 
to show increases over 1946: Automo- 
tive, Building, Chemical, Electrical 
Equipment, Financing Companies, 
Coppers (should do _ exceptionally 
well), Railroad Equipment, Steels, 
Sugars, Tobaccos, Refractories. 

Oils and farm machinery should do 
reasonably well, but latter could be 
hurt by bad commodity break. Utilities 
will do well, if given fair rate treat- 
ment by the public service commis- 
sions. 

Earnings might be less for the avia- 
tions, food chain stores, food proces- 
sors, department stores and mail or- 
ders, movies, rubbers, textiles, liquors. 

I’m not expecting anything exciting 
in radios, leather and shoes. 

The increase in freight rates will 
help the railroads; but this would be 
offset should railroad wages be raised 
further. 

The long-range outlook for indus- 
tries such as machine tools, business 
and office equipment, dental supplies, 
ocean shipping companies, looks good. 
The demand for paper will continue 
large. 

The foregoing covers the principal 
groups of listed stocks. For selections 
in the various groups, see this column 
for Dec. 1, 1946. 

I call special attention to American 
Metal, now $28, often recommended 
here. Company has no funded debt; 
66,000 shares of $6 preferred stock; 
1,225,000 shares of common. At close 
of last year, net current assets (includ- 
ing $23,800,000 cash and government 
bonds) amounted to $27,000,000. 
Earnings for the first six months of 
1946 were negligible; but in third 
quarter 87 cents a share was earned. 
Current dividend, $1. Suggested buy- 
ing price: 28-30. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


a member of the New York Steck 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 





Transactions for his customers 
are made through us. 


Inquiries Invited. 





REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1500 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. Sherry Netherland: Hotel 
Branch Offices: 
Allentown, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 


Seranton, Pu. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N.Y. 











TREND-APPRECIATION 
- PROFITS 


A book, which outlines a policy 
for judging market trend turning 
points. Price $1. 








“Trend-Appreciation Profits” discusses-— 


1. A policy for judging turning points in 
market trends. The principle of analysis 
is based on a factual measurement of 
Dollar-value Gains recorded by stocks 
showing the effects of “being bought,” 
and “Dollar-value Losses” given up by 
stocks showing the effects of “being 
sold.” The relative strength of BUYING 
and SELLING is thereby compared. 


2. A method of factually determining 
Gain and Loss Indexes of individual 
stocks. Objective: To eliminate sluggish 
issues and identify stocks which appear 
likely to perform better than the market 
in general. 


Current Reports—provide information on 
the comparative strength of Buying and 
Selling in the market now; the latest 
stock analysis reports listing those issues 
which appear to have better than aver- 
age profit potentials for the period ahead. 


Perhaps you will find you can advantage- 
ously use this factual information to help 
supplement your own market policies 
Use coupon to receive current report and 
“Trend-Appreciation Profits”. 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
New York City Tel. 2 East Avenue 
Enterprise 6248 Larchmont, New York 











Mansfield Mills Company 
i 2 East Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 


] 

Send me your current report F-61 and i 

| “Trend Appreciation Profits.” I enclose $1.00 
to cover costs. 
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SOUTHERN FEDERAL 
INVESTMENT 
CERTIFICATES 


Current Dividend 2%2% 


te 
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@ Current Dividend rate 242% 
per annum. 


@ Assets over $6,500,000.00. 


Your le ¢ Invited 
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ASSOCIATION 
ATLANTA @.somp GEORGIA 


John L. Conner, President 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONAL BANK 
Organized 1803 


224th Dividend 





December 16, 1946 


The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of $1.25 per share on the 
capital stock of $20 par 
value, payable January 2, 
1947, to shareholders of 
record December 19, 1946. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Mitton D. REINHOLD 
Cashier 














Nuns stockholder has the right to ex- 
pect that officials of the corpora- 
tions in which he owns stock will treat 
him like one of a corporate family 
rather than an outsider. He has the 
right to expect complete reports on all 
corporate activities, and should feel 
free at any time to communicate with 
those corporate officials whenever he 
desires information or whenever he 
feels he can be of service. 

And he has a corresponding respon- 
sibility, too. His attitude toward the 
corporation should be that he is one 
of the family; that whatever is good 
for the corporation is likewise good 
for him. He can be an effective. sales- 
man. on occasion, and he can use his 
political influence on its behalf. 

In short, he can show the sort of 
loyalty one member of a family shows 
towards another. 

He should not attempt to tell the 
managers how to run the companies, 
except to offer constructive suggestions. 
Imagine the amount of confusion that 
would result if large groups of stock- 
holders were to insist that their indi- 
vidual ideas were carried out by man- 
agements! They should select their 
directors intelligently and trust them 
to select good managements. 


SELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


This brings us to a very vital sub- 
ject. It is very difficult for stockholders 
to vote intelligently under present 
methods of director selection. It is the 
practice of managements and existing 
directors to name new directors when- 
ever they are deemed necessary. The 
stockholder rarely has anything to say 
about who will or will not be proposed 
for membership on the board. 

Obviously, the choice of each indi- 
vidual stockholder, assuming each had 
a choice, could not be placed in nomi- 
nation any more than the choices of 
each voter for political office can be 
recognized. The number of candidates 
would be too large. 

It is not sound nor is it very demo- 
cratic, however, for directors to be 
selected without more consideration 





for the stockholder who, it must be 


Management-Investor Relationship Must Be Closer 


remembered, is the actual owner, Per. 
haps some method can be devised 
which would be both practical and 
reasonable. Have you an idea? 

One of the main reasons why stock- 
holders today show so little interest in 
corporate affairs is that they feel this 
interest would not be welcome. In 
most instances, this is not the case; 
but to correct this impression some 
method must be devised to bring man- 
agement and owners closer together. 
Stockholders should not feel that their 
only alternative is to sell their hold- 
ings when they are opposed to the 
policies of the management or when 
they lose faith. in .its ability. — 

If our corporations—which provide 
jobs for millions and dividends and 
interest for individuals and _institu- 
tions—and their security-holders do 
not work together and vote together, 
some of the things which have hap- 
pened in other nations may happen 
here. We have seen a great part of 
‘Europe embrace Communism in recent 
years and we have seen staid old Eng- 
land nationalize many of her indus- 
tries. And there are many in our midst 
who would like to import these ideals 
to the United States. 

The Investors League hopes this will 
never happen, but it is convinced that 
we must unite to prevent it. 

It would like to count on your help 
in this vital work. 
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Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
goncerns and made available free to inter- 
| business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
qery-issue service to Forpes readers. Ad- 
3 your request, by number, to: Sub- 
yeriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 


Ps 

d 120 Fifth Avenue, New ‘York 11, N. Y. 

d f 936, INFLATION, INTEREST RATES AND IN- 
yestMENT Pouicy: A leading economist 

‘. makes a serious analysis of the present state 

| lof our national economy, with an eye to the 

= ‘outlook for interest rates and prudent in- 

18 yestment policy. 

In | 237. Worker Propuctivity, A CHALLENGE 

Bs 10 MANACEMENT: States the nature of the: 


ne problem, discusses what can .be done about 
it. Interesting treatment of a problem cur- 
rently a cause of serious concern to indus- 
tries throughout the nation. 

' 238. Marertats Hanpuinc Metuops: Prac- 
tical booklet dealing with various phases of 
materials handling jobs, showing how high 
performance efficiency can be obtained at 
lowest operating costs. 

239. Rarcroaps IN THE War: Authorita- 
tive story of the job performed by our rail- 
way system under wartime conditions. Told 
in a brief, informal manner, it gives a re- 












This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
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399,860 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 










Price $63 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only 
in States in which such underwriters are qualified te act as dealers in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Blyth & Co., Inc. Clark, Dodge & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Goldman, Sache:& Co. .Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes.éeCo. 


Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
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do vealing picture of American enterprise in 
action. 
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7 | Start the New Year Off Right—Give Each of Your Men 
of N OMA 66 % . 
my 55 W. 13th St, New York 11, N.Y. Diary 99 
us- The Board of Directors has 
dst declared a stock dividend of five pyres gg 
als re cae oe the Sepia FOR EVERY DAY iN 1947! 
Stock of this Corporation, pay- R 

vag — pore ACK AGAIN after 4 years, this “biggest 
ill satay bee a i“, little book" for salesmen ever published 
hat The Board of Dir Lo eng is little" in size only—fits the vest pocket 


has declared a dividend of 
Twenty-five cents (25¢) a share 
elp on the Capital Stock of this Cor- 
poration, payable January 20, 
1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 














~—_ 6, 1947. 
HENRI SADACCA 
President 
December 16, 1946. 
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Universal Pictures 
Company, Inc. 


& 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
4 quarterly dividend of 50c per share 
v on the outstanding common stock of 

f the Company, payable January 31, 
ov | 1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 15, 1947. 
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—but "big" in value and usability. There's a 
stimulating sales message for your men for 
every day in 1947 written in B. C. FORBES’ 
epigramatic style—the only Diary of its 
kind! All of the pep pellets are slanted to 
competitive selling conditions coming in 1947. 


SUPPLY LIMITEO. ORDER NOW! 


Price Schedule (U. S. and Canada) 
Choice of Black Morocce or Seal Grain 
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THOUGHTS 





... on the Business of Life 


There is no right without a parallel 
duty, no liberty without the supremacy 
of the law, no high destiny without 
earnest perseverance, no greatness 
without self-denial. —LIEBER. 


The proper means of increasing the 
love we bear to our native country is 
to reside some time in a foreign one. 

—SHENSTONE. 


Those who give too much attention 
to trifling things become generally in- 
capable of great ones. 

—ROocHEFOUCAULD. 


Fear is not in the habit of speaking 
truth; when perfect sincerity is ex- 
pected, perfect freedom must be al- 
lowed; nor has anyone who is apt to 
be angry when he hears the truth any 
cause to wonder that he does not hear 
it. —TACITUs. 


Perfect happiness, I believe, was 
never intended by the Deity to be the 
lot of one of his creatures in this 
world; but that he has very much put 
in our power the nearness of our ap- 
proaches to it is what I have stead- 
fastly believed. —JEFFERSON. 


Wisdom is the right use of knowl- 
edge. To know is not to be wise. Many 
men know a great deal, and are all the 
greater fools for it. There is no fool 
so great a fool as a knowing fool. But 
to know how to use knowledge is to 
have wisdom. —SPURGEON. 


Greatness, in the last analysis, is 
largely bravery—courage in escaping 
from old ideas and old standards and 
respectable ways of doing things. This 
is one of the chief elements in what 
we vaguely call capacity. If you do not 
dare differ from your associates and 
teachers you will never be great or 
your life sublime. You may be the 
happier as a result, or you may be 
miserable. Each of us is great insofar 
as we perceive and act on the infinite 
possibilities which lie undiscovered 
and unrecognized about us. 

—James Harvey Rosinson. 


There are three things to aim at in 
public speaking: first to get into your 
subject, then to get your subject into 
yourself, and lastly, to get your sub- 
ject into your hearers. —GREGG. 


Although men are accused of not 
knowing their own weakness, yet per- 
haps few know their own strength. 
It is in men as in soils, where some- 
times there is a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of. —SwiFT. 


Possessions, outward success, pub- 
licity, luxury—to me these have al- 
ways been contemptible. I believe that 
a simple and unassuming manner of 
life is best for everyone, best both for 
the body and the mind. 

—ALBERT EINSTEIN. 


To follow imperfect, uncertain, or 
corrupted traditions, in order to avoid 
erring in our own judgment, is but to 
exchange one danger for another. 

—WHATELY. 


Grief is a stone that bears one down, 
but two bear it lightly. —W. Haurr. 


If we dress for some dirty job it 
seldom turns out to be as mean as we 
had anticipated; it was the contempla- 
tion of it in our good clothes that gave 
it its objectionable aspect. . . . If we 
dress our minds for a mean job—put 
on our mental overalls—it is seldom 
as mean as it looked when we were 
mentally dressed for normal living and 
working. 

—BraKE SHOE PrivaTE WIRE. 
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A TEXT 


He becometh poor that deal- 
eth with a slack hand: but 
the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich. 


—Proverss 10:4. 


Sent in by A. E. Shafer, Ash- 
land, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














This world and life of ours ‘are 
filled with inequalities. The worst pos. 
sible use to make of this fact, however, 
is to allow resentments to possess us, 
All of us have imagined limitations, 
but we have also the privilege of push. 
ing them aside, and spreading our 
lives out! We never know any of our 
limitations until we put ourselves to 
the test. There are always “growing 
pains” working within us. 

—GeorcE MATTHEW Apams, 


A nation’s character is the sum of 
its splendid deeds; they constitute one 
common patrimony, the nation’s in. 
heritance. They awe foreign powers, 
they arouse and animate our own 
people. —Henry Cuay, 


As you cherish the things most 
worthwhile in your family life, cher. 
ish the things most worthwhile in your 
company. —Ww. B. Given, Jr. 


In time you students will become 
scientists or engineers or humanists or 
economists or doctors. . . . What we 
can do for you is of no lasting im 
portance if we have not taught you 
that citizenship comes first today in 
our crowded world. . . . No man can 
enjoy the privileges of education and 
thereafter with a clear conscience 
break his contract with society. To re 
spect that contract is to be mature, to 
strengthen it is to be a good citizen, 
to do more than your share under it 
is to be noble. © —Isaian Bowman. 


Speaking much is a sign of vanity; 
for he that is lavish in words is a nig: 
gard in deed. 

—Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 


A man’s name is not like a mantle 
which merely hangs about him, and 
which one perchance may safely twitch 
and pull, but a perfectly fitting gar 
ment, which, like the skin, has grown 
over him, at which one cannot rake 
and scrape without injuring the map 
himself. —GOETHE. 


In the end, thought rules the world. 
There are times when impulses and 
passions are more powerful, but they 
soon expend themselves; while mind, 
acting constantly, is ever ready 1 
drive them back and work when theit 
energy is exhausted. —J. McCost#. 


In response to many requests from reader, 
639 “Thoughts” , which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price 
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HOW IT SERVES IN YOUR HOME 






















The structural uses illustrated have come to be regarded as requisite 
to sound, low-maintenance construction. But in addition, there is 
copper wiring throughout your house, and copper and copper alloy 
parts in all those convenient, laborsaving electrical appliances... 
in your radio, telephone, refrigerator, and in the controls that give 
you automatic heat. 

These are but a few of the everyday things we could not enjoy were 
it not for copper and copper alloys. No other metals do so many 
jobs so well—because no others combine so advantageously the prop- 
erties of strength, workability, freedom from rust, high electrical 


and thermal conductivity, and high resistance to corrosion. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY 
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help avoid pneumonia. But if pneumonia should strike, 


& 


Me * don’t let it frighten you. Medical science, aided by 


the sulfas and penicillin, 


has reduced pneumo 


mortality by about one half in the past 10 years. 


If more people who have bad colds, or colds that hang on 


would call their doctors, the pneumonia death rate woul 


drop 


still further! 


Remember, pneumonia is communicable, it works fast 


and the worst months are ahead. So, for ON 


Try to keep in the best of health during 
the winter, for by keeping fit you lessen 
the risk of colds and pneumonia. How- 
ever, if you get a bad cold, stay home 
and go to bed if possible, eat lightly, 
drink plenty of fruit juices and other liq- 
uids. Be especially careful not to get chilled. 

Watch out for pneumonia’s warning 
symptoms, which are usually a severe 
shaking chill followed by fever, coughing 
accompanied by sharp pains in the side 
or chest, and often rust-colored sputum. 
However, one type, virus pneumonia, 
starts slowly with a gradual rise in tem- 


perature, chilliness rather than a shak- 
ing chill, and a slight sore throat with a 
hard cough, but little or no sputum. 

Some types of pneumonia, like virus 
pneumonia, do not respond to sulfa or 
penicillin. Whatever the type, calling the 
doctor quickly permits the prompt diag- 
nosis and medical care which afford the 
best chance for rapid recovery. For other 
helpful and important information about 
pneumonia, influenza, and the common 
cold, send today for your copy of Metro- 
politan’s free booklet, 17-I; “Respiratory 
Diseases.” 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
{1 MUTUAL COMPANY) FY 
Frederick H. Ecker ‘ 


AIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. ae PRESIDENT 
1 Mapison Avenue, New York, N. Ya 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding © 
these important facts about 
pneumonia. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies | 
of this advertisement—svitable 


L for use on your bulletin boards. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 





